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The annual meeting of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education is to be held this year in the city of Rich- 
iia mond, Virginia, December g-12, 1914. The city has 
Society for the Deen carefully surveyed during the past months with 
Promotion of reference to its industrial and educational activities, 
Industrial and reports will be presented at the coming meeting 
Education ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
covering the whole situation. Opportunity will also 
be given to those in attendance at the meeting to make direct 
observations of interesting matters related to industrial education 
in the city. 

It is very important that school people take an interest in this 
organization. There has been a tendency in many of the papers 
which have been presented in recent years to point out that school 
people are not competent to deal with the problems of industrial 
education. ‘There has been a strong party within the organization 
that has been working for a dual system which should separate the 
control of industrial education altogether from the control of ordi- 
nary education. It is therefore highly desirable that those who are 
interested in dealing with this problem of industrial education 
within the school system should be on hand to present their case 
and see that it is properly recognized. 

In connection with this meeting the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has called a conference of specialists in charge 
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of departments in state universities, normal schools, and other 
institutions for the training of teachers for vocational schools. This 
conference will be held in the rooms of the Richmond Business Men’s 
Club on Friday evening, December 11. The conference will be 
preceded by an informal dinner at six o’clock. ‘Tickets are one 
dollar. Application for copies of the program of the conference and 
charge of admission should be addressed before December 1 to 
W. T. Bawden, specialist in industrial education, of the United 
States Bureau of Education in Washington, D.C. 

This conference on the training of teachers is also one of great 
importance. A recent bulletin issued by the National Society 
makes it very clear that the officers of that Association feel that one 
of the most important elements in the training of the teacher who 
is to have charge of industrial classes is acquaintance with the 
trades. There can be no doubt at all that training in the trade 
itself is of value to an industrial teacher, but there can be no doubt, 
on the other hand, that the experience of other nations and the 
experience of this country have made it clear that it is quite impos- 
sible to rely upon trade people to do adequate work in industrial 
schools unless at the same time they have some training which will 
acquaint them with the problems of presenting material to imma- 
ture minds. The need of a full discussion of this problem is there- 
fore very great and there should be on hand for this conference 
called by the Commissioner all who can make any contribution to 
the discussion. 


Indications come from all parts of the country that the junior 
high-school movement is rapidly gaining in momentum. We have 
commented in earlier notes to the effect that in many 
cases the change is very slight from the present 
organization of the seventh and eighth grades. On 
the other hand, there are many indications that the movement even 
in those centers where it begins with slight change is rapidly carried 
forward, so that the character of the work done in the seventh and 
eighth grades is very different from that which has been common 
in these upper grades. A number of quotations will serve to make 
clear the character of this movement in different centers. The 
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Boston Transcript gives the following statement of the change 
which is this year being inaugurated in Somerville, Massachusetts: 

One of the greatest changes in the course of study is at the Forster School. 
Here has been established what is termed a junior high school. The program 
of studies is so arranged for the pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
as to give them the opportunity to take studies that will enable them to decide 
what higher courses they wish to take up later on. In this way it gives the 
pupils instruction in foreign languages at an age when study can be more easily 
carried on. The school is to be in charge of Joseph A. Ewart, the present 
master. The course taken by the pupils in this school does not prevent them 
from taking a different course after they enter the high school. The courses 
will comprise preparatory, commercial, manual arts, and grammar courses, all 
of which courses will devote approximately two-thirds of the time to the regular 
studies of the curriculum and one-third to the differential courses. 

In the preparatory course this year Latin will be taught, but no modern 
language will be taken up. In the commercial course typewriting will be 
offered in connection with elementary bookkeeping and business arithmetic. 
In the manual arts course the handwork will be of a practical nature, while in 
the household arts course for girls the course in cooking will aim to give the 
girls practice in making articles of food that would be serviceable for family 
use. Each of the courses will be so planned and so taught as to connect with 
corresponding courses in the high school. 


Press dispatches from Rochester, New York, widely quoted, indi- 
cate that a similar change is being made in the schools of that city: 

Rochester, N.Y., is about to establish a reorganized school system under 
which it will operate junior and senior high schools. 

The new system is classified in this way: 

a) Elementary schools, each containing a kindergarten and six grades. 

b) Junior high or intermediate schools, each consisting of three grades, 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth. 

c) Senior high, or high schools, each consisting of three grades, the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth. 

The number of grades is not changed, but there is a new stopping-point. 

It is claimed that in arranging the two courses—one leading to completion 
of the senior high-school course and the other the junior—there will be no 
interference with the continuance through the former of the graduates of the 
latter, if they elect to remain in school. But it is also insisted that a better 
course can be outlined for those who expect to quit school with the ninth 
grade—and a majority do it—if plans are made with that result in view. 





The Jacksonville Courier, after commenting at length upon the 
accommodations that have been provided in connection with the 
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high school for the seventh and eighth grades, makes the signifi- 
cant statement which is repeated in the following paragraph: 

When the schools are opened and have had time to adjust themselves to 
new conditions and surroundings, it would be well for parents of the pupils in 
the new establishment to visit the school, not only in order to become ac- 
quainted with the physical equipment, but to encourage both the pupil and 
the teacher in their work. The seventh grade is possibly the most vital spot 
in the entire school system—the point which may decide the educational fate 
of the child. Let the boy once gain headway and make progress sufficient to 
give him further advancement and he probably will go on and through the 
high school. 


The clear recognition which this paragraph gives to the principle 
that one must prepare for the adolescent period and for vocational 
needs before these become pressing is the significant part of the 
whole discussion. 

In a long article in the Journal, of Topeka, Kansas, there is a 
discussion of the economy which can be effected by this type of 
organization. A junior high school established in one of the ele- 
mentary schools serves a larger community than the seventh and 
eighth grades when conducted separately. This economy will also, 
it is hoped, serve to make it possible to furnish better courses for 
those children who continue with the work. 

In Clinton, Iowa, the discussion is carried on in great detail in 
a recent issue of the Herald. Here again it is pointed out that the 
relief which the high school will experience by the organization of 
the junior high school is of importance for both the Seniors and 
those who are taking the Junior work. It will be possible, for 
example, to organize supervision in the study-room as it was not 
possible before the organization of the junior high school. This 
organization of supervised study is due to the fact that there will 
be space and there will be teachers who can be turned to this 
problem. 

The following statement from Clinton describes another 
advantage: 

Another favorable condition is that the boys and girls of the junior high 
school will be associated with others of their own age and not in contact with 
those four years older and possibly more fixed in habit, all of which may prove 
to be detrimental to the younger and more susceptible students. It is a 
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matter to which educators at present are giving a good deal of attention. 
Segregation of boys and girls will also be started. There are to be four rooms 
with boy students and four rooms with girl students—each year by itself. So 
far as possible lessons will be conducted for the boys and girls separately, with 
the idea that especially in literature work there may be a very definite selection 
of subject-matter and discussion. 


Whether one agrees with the principle that is laid down in this 
quotation or not, it is evident that the real reorganization of the 
school is taking place with much greater freedom and with much 
greater willingness to modify the lines of work done by different 
classes of students than ever before in the history of public schools. 

Finally, reference may be made to the fact that Superintendent 
Spaulding, of Minneapolis, has made the organization of a junior 
high school one of the subjects of extended discussion with his new 
constituency. While the plan is not yet carried out in Minneapo- 
lis, it is safe to assume that the vigorous beginning which Superin- 
tendent Spaulding has made in his initial address to the Parents’ 
Association will result in a change in the organization of the schools 
in that city. We may therefore quote the plans which he has 
together with the grounds for his position: 

“The plan is entirely tentative,” said Dr. Spaulding, ‘‘and that is why I 
am glad to place it before the people for suggestions. In public-school work 
we must not only do what is best for the children—we must educate the parents 
to understand it is the best. There can be no question but that pupils, 
teachers, and parents are agreed the cut-and-dried methods of holding each 
child to so many subjects in the first eight years, making each take the same 
dose, has not given satisfaction. Too many children drop out at the end of 
the grade work. They have not been given a stimulus to enter high school. 

“To be sure, we have the compulsory education law to force children to 
attend school until they reach the age of 16 years. We may be doing more 
harm than good by compelling attendance of children at work they do not like 
or are not fitted for. Under our present plan if a boy has no talent for grammar 
we cram it down his throat. If he fails to pass in that subject we force him to 
take the distasteful subject over again and with it all the rest of the subjects 
in which he already has shown himself capable. 

“We should retain the first six grades very much as they now are as each 
child beginning school needs to learn certain fundamentals. The next three 
grades should form an intermediate school. In the intermediate school there 
should be three courses: literary, including some modern language as French, 
German, or Scandinavian; commercial, offering business training for office work; 
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vocational, offering an outlet for study by the boy or girl who has aptitude with 
hand in excess of alertness of head. Every child should be advanced in accord- 
ance with the subjects covered. This would allow pupils to specialize in the 
three years in the intermediate school and be prepared to carry out the specialty 
in the high school. 

“The economy of the plan is that we could use ten or a dozen schools 
located in different sections of the city to care for the intermediate pupils, thus 
relieving congestion in some of the grade buildings, and also relieving the high 
schools the first year. These intermediate schools could be within walking 
distance of pupils attending them. They could be equipped to meet the needs 
of such pupils. By making a gradual change toward the plan as outlined there 
would temporarily be an economy as buildings would be equipped for definite 
needs. As it is now each grade building is demanding that it be made a center 
for cooking and manual training. These departments could be better pro- 
vided in the intermediate schools and grade buildings would be devoted 
exclusively to the classroom work of the lower grades.”’ 

Dr. Spaulding said he already has made a start toward a plan by consoli- 
dating seventh and eighth grades. Dr. C. M. Jordan, superintendent emeritus, 
is to visit a number of cities to ascertain how best to care for the intermediate 
classes. The board of education has authorized the tour of inspection and it 
will be started early next week. 


For some years past a joint committee on health problems of 
the National Council and of the American Medical Association has 
been examining the physical condition of school chil- 
dren. The latest material collected by this committee 
refers to the physical condition of children in rural 
districts. A comparison was made, tor example, of the children in 
about two thousand of the rural districts in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania with children in the cities of Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, and 
Altoona. This investigation showed that a larger percentage of 
the rural children are in need of medical attention than of children 
in the city districts. This general statement holds also in detail. 
It was found in contrasting the children of Orange County, Vir- 
ginia, with the children of New York City that a very much higher 
percentage of children in the rural district are defective in their 
lungs. The exact figures are for New York City a fraction of 1 per 
cent, while 3.7 per cent of the country children had affection of the 
lungs. Malnutrition also appears to be more common among the 
rural children than among children in city districts. 
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This goes to 
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show that the food which is supplied to the children in the rural 
districts is coarse and less nutritious than the food which is com- 
monly provided even among the poorer classes in the great cities. 

This material collected by the American committee is not 
different in its results from the material which appeared as a result 
of English investigations. ‘The English and American reports both 
throw light on the rural problem, not only as it confronts the edu- 
cator, but as it confronts the student of general social conditions. 

The American committee has furthermore undertaken to inform 
rural districts of the standards which they ought to aim to attain. 
A pamphlet entitled Minimum Sanitary Requirements for Rural 
Schools has been prepared and a large edition will be distributed as 
widely as possible. Copies of this may be had by addressing the 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Thomas B. Wood, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The pamphlet gives in exact form 
a statement with regard to the location and surroundings of 
buildings, with regard to the construction of the school building 
itself, lighting, cleanliness, water, furnishing, toilets, and other 
improvements that are necessary for model, sanitary, rural-school 
buildings. 


Buying and selling have for the most part been taught as a part 
of arithmetic in the public schools. There is, however, another and 
a very important side to the operation of buying and 
selling which has nothing to do with numbers or their 
combination and recombination. One ought to have 
some knowledge of the sources of material to be purchased and 
some knowledge of the qualities of material. In other words, the 
purchasing of commodities in the market is an economic problem 
more than it is a problem in calculation of change. The following 
step taken in New York City is therefore of large interest and 
ought to be of encouragement to teachers of home economics in all 
parts of the country and ought at the same time to suggest to all 
school officers the importance of getting a real view of the articles 
with which people have to deal in ordinary life: 

Beginning next week an educational plan will be inaugurated in the public 
schools of New York City, with the view of teaching the pupils how to buy 
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food supplies. This announcement was made today by the chairman of the 
mayor’s food supply committee. 

More than 800,000 circulars, the first of a series on the subject, will be 
distributed among the public schools Monday. The first will deal with prac- 
tical suggestions on ‘‘How to buy.” Others will deal with ‘What to buy,” 
‘“‘When to buy,” “ How to save waste,” and the like. 


A hopeful example of the co-operation between a higher institu- 
tion of education and a public-school system is furnished in the 
following clipping, which is taken from the Star, of 
School Survey __ A ‘ : 
Kansas City, Missouri: 

The University of Missouri is conducting a survey of the grammar courses 
in the Kansas City public schools. This has been in process for a year and 
thousands of papers prepared by pupils have been submitted. A report is 
being printed now. It is expected that it will result this fall in a standardized 
course in all grades with much of the unessential and mechanical theory left 
out and with more of the essential, practical methods of teaching language 
put in. 


The new Department of Educational Research of the Detroit 
Public Schools has issued a pamphlet defining very clearly its pur- 
The Detroit Poses and problems. It may be well, in view of the 
Department of importance of this kind of organization in connection 
Research with public schools, to repeat briefly the introductory 
statement of the aims which this department of research is to serve 
in the Detroit schools. 

1. To measure the efficiency of the teaching in the Detroit schools. 

. To increase the number of children benefiting by school work. 

3. To eliminate waste in subject-matter and methods. 

4. To aid in the adjustment of school training to the world’s needs. 
re) 


to 


. To help teachers give greater assistance to individual children in accord- 
ance with their peculiar weaknesses. 

6. To set up objective standards, reasonable because based upon the 
measured ability of children, so that each child may have the pleasure of 
success. 

7. To aid the superintendent and others in the preparation of reports. 

8. To aid in the continued professional training of teachers. 

9. To supply any information about the Detroit System that may be 
wanted. 

10. To maintain year after year a critical study of the Detroit public 


schools in order that each year the same may be made more efficient. 
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We had occasion in an earlier news note in the Journal to com- 
ment on the situation in regard to the appointment of teachers in 
Detroit. While the local situation in Detroit is 
undoubtedly difficult for an outsider to interpret, the 
following quotation, which is part of a long article 
published by the Detroit News, is of more than local significance. 
[t portrays a situation which has from time to time arisen in all 


Politics in the 
School Board 


American cities. There ought to be some educational organization 
which could take a hand in such a situation as this and exercise 
some general influence to alleviate the condition which is here 
described. There can be little doubt that even if the description 
here given is exaggerated, the fundamental facts are essentially as 
stated. We quote the article, then, as a description of an important 
educational problem: 

In killing a resolution at its last meeting to put the power of initiating 
appointments to the army of 2,000 teachers in the public schools in the hands 
of the superintendent, the Detroit Board of Education put itself in absolute 
opposition to the best educational thought of the age, the removal of educa- 
tional affairs from the contaminating influence of ward politics by centralizing 
control in the hands of an expert. Members of the school board machine 
frankly acknowledge that the passage of the resolution last Thursday would 
have been a probably fatal blow at the source of their power. 

“Tf that resolution had passed we might just as well throw up our hands 
and have a small-man school board,” said Inspector Kunz, the spokesman of 
the machine on the floor of the board. 

Kunz admitted that if the resolution had passed there would be nothing 
left to do but to put out of existence one of the four great money-spending 
committees—one of the five-man political cliques that meet behind committee 
doors to spend $5,000,000 of the tax-payers’ money each year. If this entering 
wedge of reform had stuck, Kunz shudders to think what might have followed. 
Leaving the Committee on Teachers and Schools without any further excuse for 
existence might possibly be followed by the destruction of the other three great 
money-spending committees, the Committee on Real Estate and School Build- 
ings, the Committee on Textbooks and Course of Study, and the Committee 
on Janitors and Supplies. 

In a government by five-men cliques such as the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion has come to be, the places of greatest power are the chairmanships of these 
four money-spending committees. These chairmanships are eagerly sought 
for by the ward politicians of the board. To get one of these positions is to 
be on the glittering heights of far-reaching influence for a ward politician, one 
of the controlling forces at the purse strings of a five-million-dollar wad, an 
autocrat in command of an army of teachers, janitors, and scrub women. 
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What payments of old political debts this means, what new footholds on the 
ladder of municipal politics! A man who has been chairman of one of the 
great money-spending committees of the Board of Education can look forward 
to being an alderman at the very least. 

The bargaining for committee appointments begins immediately after the 
annual meeting on the first of July, when the president of the board, who 
appoints all standing committees, is elected. ‘The machine leaders gather 
around a table in a nearby saloon as soon as the meeting is over and parcel out 
the committee places. Unhesitating loyalty to the machine at all times is the 
one great test of fitness for a big committee chairmanship. The inspector of 
independent mind who is courageous enough to speak a word of criticism now 
and then can expect no favors. Once in a while a reformer may be given a 
place on an important committee, but there is never more than one. If a 
reformer gets a chairmanship, it is the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Sanitation or the Committee on Rules. These committees spend no money. 





Students of school hygiene have for some time past been calling 
attention to the importance of the teeth as affecting the general 
physical condition of school children. The following 
report shows how these theoretical discussions of the 
students of hygiene may be utilized in effective or- 
ganization within the schools themselves: 


Attention to 
the Teeth 


A movement has been started in the grades of the schools of Geneseo, 
Illinois, the object of which is to promote greater care of the teeth among the 
children. On Monday morning each child was handed a slip of paper on which 
was printed the following: ‘‘Good Teeth Pay. I have a toothbrush of my 
own and I cleaned my teeth this morning.” After this came a blank which 
the pupil was asked to sign if he had cleaned his teeth. 

The slips were handed the children without any previous warning, so that 
an accurate estimate of the number who habitually cared for their teeth could 
be obtained. 

The investigation brought the following results: 

The third grade of the North Side school had the highest percentage, 63 
per cent of the children being able to sign the slips. The poorest grade was 
the first grade on the North Side which had not a single member who had 
cleaned his teeth. Most of the grades averaged around 30 per cent. 

In order to encourage the practice of cleaning the teeth, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 22, has been set apart as clean teeth day, and at that time the slips will 
again be distributed. Suitable banners have been provided for the grades 
that show the highest percentage on that day. 

The movement is commendable, and the teachers should have the united 
support of the parents and children in their campaign for clean teeth. It is 
anticipated that there will be a large increase in the sales of toothbrushes this 
week. 














EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


REPORTS OF CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


More and more we are coming to perceive that social control 
in a democracy grows out of enlightened public opinion. The 
more complicated the social organization, and the more important 
its labors, the greater is the necessity for this public enlighten- 
ment. Of all community functions, education ranks first on both 
counts. It probably is the most complicated social enterprise 
requiring the control of public opinion, and it probably also is 
the most important of the various social enterprises. 

School officials in a city have various modes of keeping the 
general public informed as to the work of the schools. The public 
press offers an opportunity that is much utilized. Talks before 
parents’ associations, business men’s associations, women’s clubs, 
civic organizations, etc., present other opportunities. Informa- 
tion given the public through these media tends to be fragmentary, 
disconnected, and even superficial. The addresses at their best 
in a city can reach but a limited audience. The medium of pub- 
licity par excellence employed by school officials is the annual or 
biennial report of the board of education. This report offers the 
superintendent, the clerk of the board, the architect, the auditor, 
and the other officials an opportunity to lay before the public the 
things which the public needs to know in order rightly to judge 
of the effectiveness of the service. 

An important practical question arises: What kinds of facts, 
in what form, and in what quantity should each of the school 
officials lay before the general public for its enlightenment con- 
cerning the activities of his department ? It is important that the 
essential things be presented, and that they be presented in a way 
that can be effectively grasped by the general public. The facts 
must lie pretty well upon the surface, so that they can be taken 
in without effort; and the things that belong together in judging 
the effectiveness of the school work should be placed together. 
123 
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Professional men even are sufficiently uninformed as to statistical 
presentation of facts; laymen are still less informed. They cannot 
be expected to pore over meaningless statistical tables. They 
need figures reduced, digested, and organized, so that their signifi- 
cance lies clearly upon the surface and can be taken in at a 
glance. 

It is always interesting to inquire into what superintendents 
think the community needs to know about the affairs of its schools. 
An examination of the reports of superintendents and other officials 
reveals their judgment in the matter. They seem not to be very 
well agreed as to what should be presented, nor as to the mode 
of presentation. A valuable and practical piece of research would 
be an examination of the city reports of all of our cities and a 
determination of the consensus of opinion as to what ought to be 
given to a community for its enlightenment on school questions, 
and as to the mode of organizing and presenting these materials. 
In the present article we are examining a few reports taken at 
random to see what they deem advisable. 

The last report of the schools of Newton, Massachusetts,’ 
drawn up by Superintendent Spaulding just previous to his depar- 
ture, is addressed definitely “To the Citizens of Newton and espe- 
cially to His Honor, the Mayor, and to the Honorable, the Board 
of Aldermen.” Former reports had been addressed to the School 
Board. This one, however, is somewhat more clearly designed 
than previous ones to furnish information needed by the citizens 
in passing judgment upon the work of the schools. In Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s opinion the public needs to know just one thing. He says: 
“This report will confine itself to one single issue. Indeed there 
seems to be but one issue today concerning the Newton schools. 
That issue, while difficult to solve, is simple to comprehend. It 
concerns the cost, not the details of expenditure but the total 
cost, of maintaining the school system.” His report attempts 
to answer the two questions: Why are the schools so expen- 
sive? How can expenses be reduced? On the basis of the 
information presented in the report he then presents a question 


*The Newton Public Schools. Annual Report of School Committee, Newton, 
Massachusetts, No. 74, 1913. 
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on which he desires community judgment: Shall school expendi- 
tures be reduced; or shall the present educational policy be 
maintained ? 

The question at issue seems to have been raised by a minority 
of the Board of Aldermen as to the annual appropriation for public 
schools. It is this board that makes the actual appropriations. 
It is, however, only the agent of the general community, and in the 
long run, at least, must obey the dictates of the citizens of the 
community. Public enlightenment clearly is necessary in order 
that the efficiency of the schools be not impaired by a group of 
men intent upon diverting money into other and perhaps for 
them more profitable channels. Under the circumstances it is 
natural that the superintendent should attempt to focus attention 
entirely upon this one large problem and to confine his message 
solely to its discussion. This he does with his usual effectiveness. 
He presents in clear, connected, readable statements the policy 
that has guided educational thought and labors in Newton for many 
years. He shows how the attempt has been made to provide 
educational opportunities adapted to the individual needs of every 
boy and girl from four to eighteen years of age. He shows the 
need, in order to do this, of a special school for abnormal children, 
special individual help for the 10 per cent of weaker pupils, high 
schools opened to all pupils of high-school age who are preparing 
themselves for any vocational destiny whatsoever, evening schools, 
summer vacation schools, kindergartens, playgrounds, and the 
vocational school, which is designed for pupils who do not take 
the high-school work. The report also shows that although living 
costs have been increasing during the past five years the expendi- 
ture for schools per pupil in every department of the Newton 
system is now less than it was five years ago. The Board has 
increased the size of classes and increased the number of periods 
taught by teachers without greatly increasing teachers’ salaries. 
In some cases teachers’ salaries have been actually reduced. Com- 
parisons with other cities are introduced showing that the classes 
in the high schools, for example, are larger in Newton than in almost 
any other city in the entire state of Massachusetts. Comparisons 
with other cities as to the length of the teachers’ day or as to the 
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salaries of teachers in Newton are not presented. They would 
certainly be of service. 

The reports of the Newton schools for some years past have 
in fact dealt chiefly with this very same problem, and in a manner 
not greatly different from that of this latest report. It would 
appear that the question has been before the community for some 
time. Very little place is given in any of the recent reports to 
the curriculum, to the student population, to the teaching popula- 
tion, to parents’ associations, to social activities of the schools. 
It seems that current discussion of these and other similar things 
should also be presented to the community. Developments are 
rapid in these days, and competing interests are so numerous that 
even an informed public soon has its information pushed out into 
the margin of consciousness or even into complete oblivion. Cur- 
rent reports should deal with the various aspects of the work of 
the schools. The various labors must be understood and appre- 
ciated by the general community before the community will be 
in a position to sanction their continuance and to pay for their 
support. The topic of finance cannot in fact be handled separate 
and apart from the other educational activities. The need of 
continued support cannot be made clear by discussing finance 
directly. It is made clear only by showing the social needs of 
those particular things for which the finances pay. 

The form of the report presents a valuable suggestion. It 
handles only one topic. It looks at this matter from many angles. 
Understanding is not confused by the introduction of a multitude 
of different kinds of materials looked at from different points of 
view. It is not so much like an encyclopedic reference book of 
facts as it is like a readable news article. It possesses unity and 
sequence and is therefore a document that the citizens can read. 
Most reports, built on the plan of the World Almanac, are valuable 
chiefly as reference documents. The suggestion referred to is 
the putting out by a superintendent, not of a formal and often 
formidable volume of relatively disconnected material without 
news interest, but in its stead a series of smaller pamphlets, each 
dealing with a single aspect of the school’s work and distributed 


over the entire school year. A compact document of from 300 to 
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600 pages, such as some of our city reports with their array of 
figures and statistical charts, looks altogether too formidable even 
for the wide-awake, public-spirited citizen. If there could be a 
series of reports on the different phases of the work presented at 
different times in the year, each one of them simple, unified, and 
possessing news interest, there is far greater probability that these 
publicity documents would serve the purpose for which they are 
printed. 

The Louisville publicity document’ contains messages to the 
community from the city superintendent, the business director, 
the medical department, the secretary-treasurer, and the parent- 
teachers’ associations. The superintendent first calls the com- 
munity’s attention to twenty-four kinds of improvements that have 
been effected during the past few years. To this only four pages 
are given. If these twenty-four new movements have been ade- 
quately presented to the community in previous documents, such a 
summary presents an excellent retrospective survey of past accom- 
plishment. If, however, this constitutes the original statement 
of work to the community, each topic is handled so briefly that it 
can scarcely make any impression upon the community con- 
sciousness. It certainly does not give the facts necessary for 
community judgment. To this summary is appended nine further 
educational improvements yet to be accomplished. 

Following this introductory statement the attention of the 
community is called to the million-dollar bond issue recently 
voted and it is announced that this additional revenue is to be 
employed in carrying forward the nine projected improvements. 
One expects at this point to find the report taking up a discussion 
of these various improvements in order that the community may 
be prepared to understand and to co-operate with the work as 
it proceeds. This, however, is not done. In the portion of the 
volume that follows there are brief discussions of a great number 
and variety of unrelated topics. Each one deals with a matter 
of interest to the community. When the various aspects of 


* Second Report of the Board of Education of Louisville, Ky., covering the period 
from July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913. 
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education are treated so briefly, abstractly, and disconnectedly, the 
report, while it may be intelligible for the professional educator, 
in many cases at least does not seem to present the facts in such a 
manner and in such quantity that laymen can read and form intel- 
ligent judgments as to the work of the schools. And publicity 
documents are intended for laymen. Some of the topics here 
treated relate intimately to certain of the nine proposed improve- 
ments. Sometimes the relation to the improvements is shown and 
sometimes it is not. 

Many of the facts are presented very effectively. In treating 
the need of playgrounds, for example, a full-page photograph is 
presented showing the school yard at one of the schools to be but 
a narrow, brick-paved passageway between two brick walls about 
six feet apart. Relative expenditures per pupil in elementary and 
high schools is made clear by very effective pictograms, and by 
tabular historical comparisons showing the trend of expenditures 
in both types of schools for the past six years. In showing the 
need of increased salaries among elementary teachers there is 
presented a table showing the average salary of elementary teachers 
for each year from 1896 to 1914; the percentage of increase of 
salary each year over that received in 1896; Bradstreet’s price- 
index number for each of those years; the percentage of increase 
of this price-index year by year over that of 1896; and the resultant 
actual decline of teachers’ salaries since 1896. During this time, 
the figures show, teachers’ salaries have increased 42 per cent while 
the cost of living has increased 56 per cent. This relative decline 
of teachers’ salaries is shown effectively in graphic form as well. 

Rightly to judge of this publicity document for Louisville one 
must put himself in the place of the business man, the mechanic, 
the grocer, the banker, the housewife, etc., to whom such a docu- 
ment is, or at least ought to be, addressed. When one considers 
the public as the audience addressed, it is a serious question 
whether a publicity document should attempt so comprehensive 
a task as the treatment of so many aspects of the school work in 
a single issue. Fewer topics treated at a time, more continuity 
of treatment, more news interest, more of the effectiveness pro- 
duced by presenting facts in charts, diagrams, pictograms, and 
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tables of figures so arranged that the meaning can be seen, and 
shorter intervals between publications would appear to be desirable 
for more effective community enlightenment. 


A very comprehensive report comes from Rochester, N.Y." 
The report of the president of the Board, which introduces the 
volume, is addressed ‘‘To the Board of Education.”’ The reports 
of the secretary and the architect are not addressed to any one 
but presumably they are directed also to the Board of Education. 
The major portion of the volume is by the Superintendent of 
Schools, and is addressed to the Board of Education. Attention 
is called to this fact because the practice is so common in these 
publicity documents. It makes a large difference whether the 
audience is the general community, which is relatively uninformed, 
and in no great degree interested in the facts concerning the public 
schools, or whether it is the members of the Board of Education, 
who are already pretty well informed as to the work of the schools 
and whose interests are fully awakened. If the report is published 
for the Board, it seems to be an altogether superfluous waste of 
money. It contains nothing but what can be obtained by the mem- 
bers of the Board at their meetings and from the records of the 
offices of the Board and Superintendent. The only justification, it 
would appear, for so ponderous a volume is the enlightenment of 
those who are being served by this field of public service, and who 
are maintaining the service. An examination of the content of the 
volume does not reveal to whom it is addressed. Much of it 
certainly cannot be intended for the consumption of the general 
public. Most of the facts presented—and it bristles with facts— 
are organized in such a way as to indicate that the volume may be 
intended for the school officials and other members of the school 
organization, rather than the general public. On the other hand, 
from its general spirit and form of organization it may be intended 


* The Fifly-sixth Report of the Board of Education of the City of Rochester, for the 
years IQII, 1912, 1913, comprising the reports of the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Secretary of the Board, the Architect, the Superintendent of Schools, and 


the Directors of Departments. 364 pages. 
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simply as a reference book, and is not addressed to anybody in 
particular. It would be interesting to know who would obtain 
copies of a school-publicity document that is a near-reference 
volume, and what use is made of them by those who receive them. 
It is not probable that the public who pays the bills and receives 
the service receives very much enlightenment from a mere refer- 
ence book. There may be sufficient justification for the expense 
in the uses made of it by teachers and school officials. It may be 
desirable to have a volume designed simply for the members of 
the profession, but it seems desirable also to have the facts pre- 
sented in such way that they can be understood and appreciated 
by laymen as well. If this is for the. profession, there should be 
another volume, or better, a series of bulletins, dealing with special 
aspects of the work, written in form and spirit designed for com- 
munity consumption. Rochester not long since had occasion to 
complain that progressive educational school movements were 
being stifled by the opposition of powerful sections of the com- 
munity. It is altogether probable that neither Rochester nor 
any other city will wilfully oppose any movement which really 
makes for the general welfare. When the movement is really a 
raluable or necessary one, opposition is probably the fruit of 
ignorance, and this in turn is the result of the failure of the leaders 
of the educational movements adequately to take the lay com- 
munity entirely into their confidence. No valuable educational 
movement can succeed permanently unless it represents the will 
of the large majority of a community. Will in such case is the 
expression of judgment, and judgment requires facts. A publicity 
document that gives the facts in ways that can be grasped and 
that will be grasped by the laymen seems to be an absolute necessity. 

The Rochester report, when compared with the. average pub- 
licity document, is a superior piece of work. The facts are pre- 
sented in quantitative terms so far as possible, and these are often 


represented in effective graphical form. The figures are in very 
many cases reduced to unit-terms, thus permitting comparisons of 
schools with schools within the city and of the schools of the year 
of the report with those of preceding years. The units chosen are 
often of a type more accurate than those in current practice. In 
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comparing the cost of the various types of schools—elementary, 
high, professional, normal-training, open-air, etc.—the unit used 
is the per capita cost per hour based on actual attendance. This is 
far more accurate than the usual cost per pupil based upon enrol- 
ment or register, and which does not take into account the length 
of time the pupil is in school per day. In considering the cost of 
operation, the cost of fuel, and the cost of janitor service, the 
unit employed is the hundred square feet of floor space. Cost of 
repairs is given in terms of percentages on the original cost of the 
building. The volume is also abundantly supplied with excellent 
graphical representations, which facilitate the making of compari- 
sons. ‘The most serious statistical defect of this report is one that 
is common to all publications of this class. Facts are presented 
as to the situation within the given city. They do not, however, 
show in any degree whether the work of the city is efficient 
or inefficient. Efficiency is wholly a relative matter. Only by 
comparing the situation within this city with the standards of 
current practice can either professional men or laymen judge of 
the effectiveness of the work. Such standards of current practice 
can be had by superintendents for use in these reports the moment 
they decide that they want them. This report, for example, 
presents the pupil-hour cost of each type of school in Rochester. 
No one in the community, however, can tell from the facts pre- 
sented whether the costs there recorded are high, medium, or low. 
It cannot be expected that each of the various types of school 
should have the same cost per hour. A standard for the regular 
high schools must be determined from a study of a large number of 
city high schools in many cities. Only upon the basis of such a 
standard of current practice can the work in Rochester be actually 
judged. The figures presented have relatively little meaning 
simply because of their isolation. This is one of the two or three 
most serious defects to be found in practically all city-school 
reports. 


ca 


The theory and organization of the Fielden Demonstration 
School of the University of Manchester, England, is interestingly 
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described in the Demonstration School Record,’ edited by J. J. 
Findlay, professor of education in that university. This volume 
is very similar in general character to the Elementary School Record, 
edited by Professor John Dewey in 1900. The latter consisted of 
a series of monographs which contained descriptions of the cur- 
riculum and activities of Professor Dewey’s laboratory school at 
the University of Chicago. In the theoretical discussions in the 
present volume the influence of Dewey is very prominent. In fact, 
the Fielden School might well be regarded as an exponent of Dewey’s 
theories. The book contains relatively little Herbartian theory. 
This is quite striking in view of the fact that Professor Findlay might 
have been considered in earlier years to be as strong a Herbartian 
as was Frank McMurry in this country. Other sources of influence 
are mentioned, such as the writings of G. Stanley Hall. The 
acceptance of the latter’s view of the characteristics of the child’s 
life during the period from eight to twelve years of age seems rather 
incongruous, in view of Hall’s contention that this is the period 
for ‘‘arbitrary memorization, drill, and habituation with little 
appeal to interest, reason, or understanding.” 

The chapters dealing with the special subjects of the curriculum 
contain much concrete and interesting material which should 
prove very helpful and stimulating, especially to teachers of children 
from nine to fifteen years of age. It is to be hoped that the so- 
called experimental schools of the type described in this volume 
will soon be in a position to become really experimental in the 
scientific sense by instituting exact measurements of the results 
of their endeavor. In the past, educationists thought they were 
conducting scientific experiments when they simply modified the 
conditions of instruction, entirely disregarding the necessity of 
precisely measuring the influence of these modifications. They 
might be compared to an amateur chemist who would start out to 
produce a certain substance, but would entirely lose sight of the 
final result in his interest in the intermediate processes of boiling. 
“Tsn’t it fine!” he might say; ‘‘see how it bubbles!”’ Similarly, 
the pseudo-educational experimentalists are prone to say, “‘Isn’t it 
a fine experiment! See how interested and active the children are!” 


S. C2. 


* The Demonstration School Record, No. 2. Edited by J. J. Findlay. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. 283. $1.60 net. 

















CLASSROOM METHODS AND DEVICES 


MOTIVATION OF READING 


A common procedure in teaching reading in grade schools is 
to have one pupil read aloud and the others read silently the same 
subject-matter at the same time. This practice is open to criticism 
because, in the first place, it is not the normal life situation for oral 
reading. We read orally when we have something to read to some- 
body. In the procedure that is common in schools there is no real 
audience depending upon the reader for the thought. Hence the 
reader is not reading something to somebody, but merely reading 
because he has to read, or to please the teacher, or to show how 
wellhe can read. It is evident that the real motive for oral reading, 
that of reading something to somebody, is not present. So in the 
second place, since the situation under which the child reads in 
such procedure is artificial and since the motives are artificial, the 
result is that the reading is oftentimes artificial, sometimes with the 
voice pitched high, sometimes with incorrect emphasis, sometimes 
with considerable stumbling and repeating. Under such a sit- 
uation the child is oftentimes unconscious that oral reading is for 
the purpose of conveying thought. 

After some experience in teaching reading and in the observa- 
tion of the teaching of reading, I became convinced that the oral 
reading should be placed upon its true basis, that of a reader and 
an audience that must depend wholly upon the reader for the 
thought. During the last two years, in conjunction with my 
teachers, I have worked out certain devices for doing this from the 
third to the eighth grade. 

In each room the teacher uses one thirty-minute period a week 
for miscellaneous reading with the whole room. The pupils bring 
in reading matter of various kinds—jokes, riddles, poems, clippings 
from papers, short selections from Christmas books and library 
books—and read to the room. Oftentimes the pupil is asked to 
state a reason for his choice of selection. This is most successful 
when it is managed so that a large number of pupils contribute. 
133 
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Generally fifteen to twenty-five pupils will read during the thirty 
minutes. The skilful teacher will see that all pupils are interested 
in making a contribution and will have some reserve material on 
hand to encourage the pupil who has not been resourceful. 

Another plan used for having a reader and an audience that has 
not read the subject-matter is as follows: In a third-grade room, 
one class was given the Fifty Famous Stories and the other class 
Great Americans for Little Americans. The first class read a story 
to the second class, which had no books and so constituted the 
audience. Then the pupils of the second class were allowed to take 
their books and read to the first class. Under the plan the reading 
is necessarily at sight, as the time ordinarily used in study is con- 
sumed in listening to the other class read. The poorer readers 
are encouraged to prepare at home. Under this plan the pupils 
of the class having the books have the advantage of seeing the 
words in the book and at the same time the reader has the advan- 
tage of an audience (the other class). This plan works best with 
two sets of books with comparatively short selections. This same 
plan is also used with one class at a time by giving half the class one 
book and half another book. With this arrangement the pupils 
have their study time for preparation. 

The main difficulty in applying the scheme of always having 
a real audience comes in the regular textbook work where all the 
pupils are using the same selection and have of course read the 
subject-matter previous to the recitation. But we have not found 
the difficulty so great as it first appears. An eighth-grade class 
had studied and discussed “Rip Van Winkle” (Baldwin’s Eighth 
Reader). For the next study each pupil was allowed to select a 
paragraph and make a drawing illustrative of it. At the next 
recitation the drawings were exhibited and it was evident that 
some had put the real feeling and spirit of Rip into the drawing, 
while others had not. So each pupil was allowed to read the 
subject-matter which he had illustrated and at the same time the 


drawing of the pupil was exhibited so the pupils could see it. The 
other pupils had been asked to close their books. Then they 
were asked to judge whether or not the picture was a true illus- 
tration of the word picture read by the pupil. One pupil had a 
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picture of Rip fixing his fence. It didn’t take the other pupils long 
to convince him that his picture needed revision. In the light of 
the suggestions and criticisms made by pupils and teacher, the 
pictures were revised with great improvement in representation 
of the character of Rip. Each pupil had read to an attentive 
audience with a view to giving the listeners a picture. The audi- 
ence had a specific purpose for listening. It should be borne in 
mind that this situation of a reader and an interested audience was 
produced in connection with reading-matter that the pupils had 
studied. 

Plenty of other illustrations might easily be given of lessons 
observed to show that, although all the pupils of a class have 
studied the same selection, there is plenty of thought undiscovered 
by the pupils for a basis of interest on the part of those who close 
their books and listen to the reader, provided the teacher is skilful 
in utilizing a specific purpose in the form of an attractive problem. 

Oftentimes it is not wise to have continuous oral reading of the 
selection, but, as the discussion of the selection proceeds, to have 
certain parts read orally to settle arguments or disputed points. 
In reading-lessons as ordinarily taught, there is probably too much 
time given to the oral calling of words and too little time devoted 
to purposive thinking. 

Practically ail of the oral reading done in our grades above the 
lower third is done under a situation of a reader and a really inter- 
ested audience, and we believe that this plan is bringing about a 
gradual improvement in the pupils’ ability to get thought out of 
subject-matter and also in their ability to convey it to others by 
means of thoughtful oral reading. 

C. R. Stone, Principal 

Horace MANN SCHOOL 

Sr. Lours, Mo. 


Our ScHOOL PRINTSHOP 
Every subject in a school curriculum should justify itself, 
either as a humanistic study or as one that meets the ends of 
manual or vocational training. While these ends are distinct 
one from the other, they are not in themselves antagonistic; so 
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that some subjects, properly directed, may lead to any one or to 
all of them. 

Printing is such a subject. It occupies a unique position. In 
the training it gives and in the finished products it turns out, it 
meets the demands of those who advocate vocational studies; in 
subject-matter it draws upon history, civics, science, mathematics, 
and English, thus establishing a natural kinship with the other 
subjects of the school curriculum; while from the standpoint of 
art, on the one hand, it is dependent upon art, and on the other 
it is art expression itself. 

Its purely educational value secured its introduction into the 
University Elementary School, and is based upon the same general 
principles which underlie all the manual arts in school, the fun- 
damental principles, namely, of a public-school curriculum. It 
offers a general training which fits the child not only for printing 
as a vocation, should he in later life elect it, but also for any other 
vocation demanding power to think in terms of objects, a culti- 
vated artistic sense, and the training of the hand in the expression 
of ideas susceptible of such treatment. 

The initial equipment of the School of Education printshop 
cost about $600.00. It consisted of an 8X12 Gordon press, one 
stone, a small paper-cutter, two case stands with a sufficient supply 
of 12-pt. Caslon to enable four pupils to work at one time, and a 
cabinet containing 25 job cases of type of various styles and sizes, 
ranging from 8-pt. to 48-pt. For three years no money was avail- 
able for current expenses except what could be earned through 
the printshop. A school calendar, Christmas cards, reading- 
lessons, poems, words to songs, college outlines, and other work 
for which there was a demand in the school were printed and sold. 
The calendar alone netted $385.00. The proceeds were invested 
in a motor to run the press and in additional case stands and type. 
Although this commercial work was more or less an expedient, it 
served a purpose, and when later it became possible to secure the 
necessary supplies through the regular school channels, the lesson 


of buying only what was needed, and when it was needed, had 
been so thoroughly learned that the shop today contains only 
such things as are in constant use. The present equipment con- 
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sists of six single- and five double-case stands, one furniture case, 
three lead and slug cases, sixty-seven cases of type, two stones, two 
galley racks, forty galleys, fifty composing sticks, six chases, and 
the usual smaller articles that are necessary for the work. 

Printing is taught two hours a week for a half-year in each 
grade beginning with the sixth. The preliminary work consists 
in learning the case and in learning to pick up and put the type 
into the stick. From the first lesson the pupil is trained to take 
a correct position at the case and move economically, although 
at no time in the course is stress laid upon speed. The classes 
number from eighteen to twenty pupils who work together on their 
first piece of work, so that they may quickly see the result, a matter 
of importance to young children who do not project their aims far 
into the future. This first copy is some poem needed for use in 
the English or music classes; for only those things are printed which 
are of social value. Each pupil sets up the first line which he im- 
mediately submits to the teacher for criticism. The first perfect 
line is taken from the stick and put into a galley to be printed. 
The rest of the poem, line by line, is set up in the same way. When 
the poem has been all set up, a new poem is chosen, and the good 
workers are assigned ‘‘ takes,”’ but the weak pupils continue working 
together until they are able to do accurate work. If at this point 
emphasis is placed upon “clean work,” ‘“‘outs” and ‘“‘doublets”’ 
and misspelled words will cause much less trouble later on; for 
this is the nascent period for establishing good habits and proper 
standards. 

Through this drill the teacher may justly expect the pupils 
to gain some facility in handling materials, to space evenly (appar- 
ent even spacing comes later), to use quadrates and spaces properly 
in filling out a line, to know when to indent lines, to use leads, and 
to read type in the stick. Poetry rather than prose is chosen for 

’ this work because it presents fewer technical problems than does 
prose. 

When the pupil begins to work alone, he is assigned a galley 
marked with his name in which to keep his work. He determines 
the length of his stick by setting up the longest line in the poem, 
and records on his copy this length and the size and style of type 
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he is using. He is taught to tie up arti’ put away his work at the 
close of the lesson and to return to its proper place his individual 
stick and all other material he has used. When his poem is in 
type he takes a proof, which he reads and corrects. 

At first the pupils observe while the teacher “makes ready” 
their work for the press. No effort is made to teach this process 
earlier than in the seventh grade, although whenever any pupil 
wishes to attempt it he is permitted to do so. The presswork is 
taught as a class exercise, each working in turn, while the others 
look on and note the criticisms and suggestions given to the one 
at the press. This process is divided into three cumulative steps, 
first, putting the paper in with the right hand; secondly, adding 
to this step its removal with the left hand while continuing to place 
with the right; and, thirdly, adding to these the control of the 
lever. The press, run by motor, is operated at a very low speed. 
The first consideration is the safety of the child (no accident has 
ever occurred), and the second, the securing of correct movements 
so that there shall be nothing to unlearn hereafter. 

In prose composition the problem of spacing becomes important. 
In beginning it the teacher examines each line set requiring even 
spacing between the words, the ending of the line on a completed 
word or syllable, and the justification of the line. With this also 
begins the work in distribution, though the pupil’s skill and sense 
of responsibility largely determine when he is able to distribute. 
Distribution is always irksome, and if demanded too early in the 
training or in too great quantity results in a temptation to dis- 
honesty. The act of ‘mixing the case,” however, brings its own 
punishment clearly to the mind of the child and teaches its own 
lesson. 

Throughout the learning of these processes, the child’s work 
is ‘laid out”’ for him; that is, he is told what size and style of type 
to use, how long to set the lines, how to arrange his title, etc. He 
is thus left free to attend wholly to the process. But as soon as 
he becomes familiar with the process, can handle his material 
in a printer-like manner, knows in some degree the possibilities 
and limitations of his material, he makes his own plan for his work 
and submits it to the teacher (see Figs. 1, 2, 3). This plan may be 
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printed by hand or it may be a pencil sketch or paper may be cut 
out and pasted on a card. Every type case in the shop is marked 
by a label printed in the kind and size of type it contains, so the 
pupil can intelligently choose the type he wishes to use and mark 
the name and size on his plan. This process, this making a plan, 
means that the child has in his mind a realized thought before 
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Fic. 3 


he touches type. He comes to his work with a clear image of type 
of definite size and style carefully arranged on paper of given 
dimensions. In other words, he has stated the problem which he 
has set himself to work out with printshop materials. When he 
can do this there is no ‘‘fumbling”’ in his mind, and every move 
he makes will be direct, filled with purpose and meaning 
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In the carrying out of this plan, the teacher’s function is that 
of adviser and critic. To illustrate: If, for instance, the child 
in planning a Christmas or an Easter card chooses a type adapted 
only to commercial display, the teacher explains to him the correct 
use of such type. If he has selected Cloister Black type for an 
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Fic. 6.—Result 


advertisement, he is told that Cloister Black is a text type and 
reserved for such uses. But if his mistake is not due to ignorance 
of the use and origin of types, but is owing to imperfect judgment, 
he is allowed to set his type and discover his mistake (see Figs. 
4, 5,6). When the child has discovered his mistake, either of two 
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courses is open to him: first, to choose another size of type which 
will fill the desired space, or, second, to use the type chosen and 
from the proof make a new dummy, adjusting paper and margins 
to this. In every case a second dummy should be made from the 
proof, thus allowing the child to revise his first arrangement. 

From this point, the work becomes more refined. This is 
shown, not only in the results, but also in the selections printed. 
Design, illumination of letters and ornaments, illustrations, har- 
monious combinations of colors, harmony of type faces, propor- 
tion and balance, one or all, enter into the child’s future problems. 
To acquire good taste, to know and to recognize good typography, 
is one aim of the work. 

The nature of the work varies with the social demands. It 
may take the form of a program, an invitation, an announcement, 
reading-lessons for grades, labels, letters to parents, post cards, 
cooking-receipts, library cards, plays, booklets, a collection of 
original verses, anything for use by the whole school or some part 
of the school; or it may be something needed in the home or outside 
life, a business card, a social-settlement announcement, a Sunday- 
school program; or possibly something for personal use, a Christ- 
mas, valentine, Easter, or birthday card, a bookplate or a booklet 
of original work. Anything of distinct social value which the 
child recognizes, if it be within the capacity of our press and not 
beyond the ability of the pupil, may be found in the list. 

In 1905 the University Elementary School began the publica- 
tion of a school magazine called The Reporter. This has been 
financially supported entirely by the pupils of the Elementary 
School, at first by subscriptions and advertisements, later by 
subscriptions only. The pupils write all the articles and draw 
all the pictures that appear in it. A professional engraver makes 
the plates and a linotype machine sets up the “straight matter,” 
but the children do all the rest of the work. It is possible 
for them to do everything in connection with its publication if 
it were advisable to use their time in that way. But the solution 
of a variety of problems seems more vital than much repetition, 
and the demands of other forms of handwork and of the academic 
studies make professional assistance necessary. 
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In the past we have taught the history of printing. Today we 
are giving the children an opportunity by actually doing some 
printing to assimilate this knowledge and to make it a power in 
their own lives. For along with the work of printing, history 
must be studied to give meaning and value to the shopwork. The 
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Away to the land where thoughts are free; 
Away to the strange land over the sea; 
Where red men are and kings are not, 
Where flee the pilgrim and Huguenot 
Oh, away, speed away! 
Ill 
There roams the red‘tifan, nature’s child, 
And his ways are cruel and harsh and wild 
We battle the wilderness for our life, 
And the forest wild resounds with strife, 
But, away, speed away! 
IV 
The country is new and rich and free, 
And there is plenty for thee and me, 
So fly, speed our bonny boat, 
And sail her faster than all afloat 
Oh, away, speed away! 
Doris BentLey, 7th Grade 


73 











Fic. 11.—Music composed in the seventh grade in 1910 


pupil should learn of the various ways in which this has been carried 
on from the days of the clay tablet to the making of a modern 
newspaper. Much of this historical material is not available in 
suitable form for elementary pupils, and our printshop is proving 
its commercial as well as its social value in helping to provide for 
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this need. The pupils themselves are printing stories, transla- 
tions, articles, and selections containing the necessary information. 
\nother source of information is found in visits to modern print- 
shops, engraving establishments, paper mills, type foundries, and 
other allied industries. The relation of the school printshop to 
outside life is so vital that the child is instinctively conscious of 
it. But visits to modern plants do much to enlarge his vision and 
sive him a broad idea of printing and its position in the world 
today. 

The most obvious result of the printshop is its effect upon the 
English work. The conscious attention to form in typesetting 
leads to close observation of all form. Through printing the 





Fic. 12.—Cartoon: ‘‘When a Feller Needs a Friend,” after Briggs 


child comes to a knowledge of paragraphing, to the meaning of 
punctuation marks, to correct spelling, and the right use of capital 
letters. He notices the forms of verse and the style of expression. 
He becomes careful and accurate because his work demands care 
and accuracy, and children naturally respond to the inherent 
demands of their own work. They resent only the imposition of 
standards from outside. 

The study of mathematics is directly strengthened by its 
practical application in the printshop. Besides the constant 
measuring, it furnishes practical problems, such as computing the 
number of ems to a given page, finding the amount of type necessary 
to set a required piece of copy, calculating the number of pages 
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the manuscript copy will cover, finding the percentage of spoilage 
in the presswork, determining the cost of a zinc plate, and the 
amount and cost of paper for a desired piece of work. All these 
enter intimately into the regular shopwork. 

But no less important is the connection between art and the 
printshop. ‘The first real art problem which the child there faces 
is that of spacing between words, and he soon learns that well- 
spaced lines are more legible and therefore more pleasing than 
unevenly spaced ones; that neither choice type nor initial letter, 
colored ink nor attractive paper can hide the holes made on a 
page by irregular spacing. Since print is used as a means of 
communication between one person and many persons, legibility 
is the chief consideration of the printer, although it should not be 
the only consideration unless the word be made to include all that 

















Fic. 15.—Illustration for “The Drawing of the Sword” 


adds to it. The child should be led to see that the page of type 
is most legible when it is most beautiful; that legibility depends 
upon choice of type, length of line, spacing, arrangement, page 
proportions, margins, quality and color of paper, good ink, and 
good craftsmanship; that good craftsmanship means clear and 
even impression of the type on the paper; and that the form of 
the expression should harmonize with the thought. Any page 
which fills these requirements is readable and beautiful. Decora- 
tion may make it more beautiful only if it emphasizes these points, 
if it is subordinate to the design, and does not attract attention 
from the print to itself. 

Art problems which present themselves legitimately and which 
grow out of regular social work include cover designs (see Figs. 7 
and 13), title-pages (see Fig. 14), margins, arrangement of text (see 
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Fig. 10), illustrations (see Figs. 15 and 16), and head and tail- 
pieces (see Fig. 17). Decorations and borders should be used 
sparingly, even when designed by the pupils themselves. They 
should learn first to see the beauty in the 
well-printed page, in the harmony of ink and 
type and paper. 

The value of this art training lies just in 
the fact that it is related to the printing. 
The principles of design which the pupil 
may have studied in his art lessons are 
emphasized and vitalized because they are 
needed. The child wishes to use them and 
feels the necessity for knowing them. So 
he comes to the art class a questioner with 
real problems that have grown out of his 
own experience in the printshop. 

The question most frequently asked in 








regard to the printshop is ‘‘ Does it pay ?”’ 

_ Fic. 16.—~Tllustration ~The answer is unqualifiedly in the affirma- 

for “The Drawing of 5 is . 

the Sword.” tive. It even pays financially. A record 
kept of the expenses compared with the 

value of the product estimated at current rates shows a balance 

on the side of credit. 

It pays educationally. It gives to the pupils some technical 
training in the subject of printing. It offers a 
mental training equal to any other subject in the 
curriculum. It affords a knowledge of one of the 
world’s industries, which is an acknowledged 
factor in civilization. It demands on the part of 
the child a practical application of his knowledge 





Fic. 17.—Tail- 
piece for ‘Our 
art, and thus enhances that knowledge. Pile aii deal 

But the highest value of the printshop can be — Heroes.” 


of grammar, rhetoric, history, mathematics, and 


estimated neither in terms of money nor of knowl- 

edge; there is a result above and beyond that of intellectual 
attainment—the strengthening and upbuilding of the moral char- 
acter. The printshop does its part in producing the esprit de 
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corps which prevails in the school. It makes for unity in the 
school because its problems are school problems, of interest to the 
entire school. Its effect is evident in a general desire to partici- 


pate in some sort of social service, in appreciation of honest and 


efficient work, in power to co-operate with others for a common 
end, in a regard for property rights, and, most important of all, in 
that self-respect which comes from the consciousness of being 
identified with the world’s workers in the doing of useful, creative 
work. 
KATHARINE M. STILWELL 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











SCHOOL SUBJECTS AS MATERIAL FOR TESTS OF 
MENTAL ABILITY. I 


CLARA SCHMITT 
Assistant, Department of Child-Study, Board ot Education, Chicago 


In several large cities the school child, because of his unfavor- 
able reactions to the school situation, comes in for clinical diagnosis 
of mental and physical condition. Since it is the child’s reaction 
to the school situation which is at fault, it is well to test him along 
the line of the special abilities which he is expected to develop 
under the conditions of the school situation. The school subjects 
may be made to form a series of tests which can be used from year 
to year to measure or check up the development of special abilities. 
The curriculum of the school forms a serial arrangement of accom- 
plishments proceeding from the simplest subject-matter of the 
first grade to the complexities of the eighth grade. Such an arrange- 
ment of tests derived from the school subjects as forms a psycho- 
logical serial arrangement from that which is simplest to that 
which is complex may be derived from the curriculum as it exists. 
The following series of tests and suggestions for the evaluation of 
the child’s development with reference to the school curriculum 
has resulted from an examination of several hundred children 
considered by the school to be unfavorable in their reaction to 
the school situation, and comparison of them has been made with 
children considered normal with regard to their reaction to the 
school situation. The subjects chosen for this series of tests are 
those of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The tests pertaining to 
reading are discussed in this article. 


READING 


The most important accomplishment in the school life is that of 
reading. The child’s progress throughout the school is dependent 
entirely upon his attaining it. Upon it depends his progress, to 
a large extent, in arithmetic and almost entirely in history and 
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geography and other such subjects which consist of classified or 
organized groups of facts. 

The accomplishment of the child in this subject may be arranged 
with reference to quantity and quality. A defective child may be 
deficient in one or both of these two characteristics of the reading 
accomplishment. He may be incapable of learning to recognize 
the words of the printed page; he may show himself capable of 
learning words only very slowly or of forgetting them quickly 
and easily. He may show himself capable of learning words with 
some facility in memorizing them, and so of becoming a good 
reader, but incapable of gaining ideas from the words which he 
reads. It is this latter characteristic which one is to understand 
as included in its various aspects under the term ‘‘ quality.” 

The child may show an ability to recognize words from the 
printed page to a greater or less extent, but this recognition with 
the defective child consists, largely, merely of a mechanical type of 
visual memory which serves as a stimulus for its associated vocal 
prototype. The child who learns words in this way only is always 
dependent upon his teacher, since he can acquire for himself no new 
or unfamiliar word from the printed page. He can become some- 
what independent of his teacher only if he learns phonetic values. 
Defective children are sometimes capable of acquiring very large 
visual vocabularies, but show themselves quite deficient in per- 
ceiving phonetic relationships. Children of the first grade may be 
expected to acquire the simplest phonetic elements of the English 
language... The child who can obtain a visual vocabulary with 
facility, who gains a perception of the simple phonetic values, and 
who learns to combine them correctly for the independent learning 
of new words is considered a favorable reactor so far as the subject 
of reading in the first grade of the public schools is concerned. 
The various steps from the early period of the reading accomplish- 
ment to its complex fulfilment are indicated as follows: 

I. Quantity —1. Knows no words: This is the condition of the 
average child when he enters school at six or seven years of age, 
and is one persisted in by the low type of defective child for several 
years. This low type of defective child shows himself incapable of 


1 Cf, Chicago Public Schools, Course of Study for the Elementary Schools, 1912. 
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perceiving the fine differences which serve to distinguish one word 
from another on the printed page, though he is able to use spoken 
language. Some knowledge of the degree of his defectiveness may 
be gained when one knows the length of time in which he has per- 
sisted in this disability. 

2. Can recognize a few unrelated words: This is the accom- 
plishment of the average normal child after a few days spent in the 
school. It is a condition persisted in by many defective children 
sometimes for years. In such case, the defective child has learned a 
word here and a word there which has stuck in his memory, and he 
recognizes them wherever he sees them. He shows himself, how- 
ever, incapable of gaining sufficient words to make his reading a 
consecutive process with regard to meaning. The words which he 
does learn bear, perhaps, no relation to the amount or type of 
teaching that has been given. The learning of them is largely a 
matter of chance, and just why certain words have been learned, 
and many others imparted at the same time in his instruction have 
been forgotten, cannot be determined. 

3. Can read entire sentence in the first or some other reader: 
This step in its simplest form is attained by the child after a few 
weeks in school. The reader which he has in school—if because 
of being a defective he is placed in an ungraded room—compared 
with the number of years that the child has been in school is some 
measure of his defectiveness in learning to read. 

4. Can read at sight any material such as newspaper, etc.: 
This is the highest grade which may be attained in the ability to 
read, with reference to quantity. It is attained by the normal 
child with the fifth grade. The phonetics which underlie the 
reading process is the great stumbling-block of the defective child. 
Seldom is one found who has this accomplishment. He may be 
able to learn a very few of the simplest combinations, such as con- 
sist of one or two consonants and a vowel. The normal child 
progresses in his knowledge of phonetic values to such an extent 
that he becomes independent of the teacher in so far as the illogical 
complexities of our English spelling permit. At the fourth grade the 
normal child is able to work out new and unfamiliar words with 
approximate phonetic correctness. 
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II. Quality—1. The defective child may be able to accomplish 
with reference to quantity in reading anything between the limits 
set above from the lowest to the highest stage of accomplishment. 
However great his accomplishment in the quantity of his reading, 
he is unable to read a new passage other than mechanically, that 
is, all he can do is to use a familiar popular phrase, parrot-like. 
This type of reading may be described as a straight line association 
between the visual and vocal centers. The child makes no, or few, 
other associations with the ideas gained from the printed page before 
him. The words or ideas which he reads do not relate themselves 
in his mind with anything else he has read, or with other experiences 
he has had, to the extent that a complex of related ideas is formed 
in his mind which he can reproduce orally or otherwise. He can 
reproduce few, if any, of the ideas which the page contains. Upon 
being asked what he has read about, he remains dumb or answers 
with merely a word or phrase contained in what he has read. This 
type of reading may be suspected from the monotonous tone with 
which it is delivered. An extreme example of this type was that of 
a girl of eleven, found in the second grade. She had attained the 
lourth step in quantity, and was very proficient in her rendering of 
phonetic values. She read a long paragraph, of which the following 
is the beginning sentence: ‘‘It was in the spring of the year 1826 
about 10 o’clock, when Mr. Amos Bliss, manager and one of the 
proprietors of the Northern Spectator, was in the garden behind his 
house planting potatoes,” etc. This selection was taken from a 
Fifth Reader which she had never seen. She pondered over the 
unfamiliar words ‘‘spectator,’ ‘‘proprietors,” and ‘manager,’ 
and pronounced them correctly, with very little loss of time. The 
other words in the selection were read with little or no hesitation. 
Upon being asked what she had read about, she made no reply; 
and when the question was repeated she finally said, “It was about 
a horse.”” The selection contained no reference to a horse, but 
the opposite page contained a picture of a horse. The normal 
child, when reading material which is not familiar to him must 
give much attention to spelling and deciphering unfamiliar words. 
He will often, because of this distraction, be unable to give the sense 
of the selection read. A judgment of the quality of the child’s 
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reading should, therefore, in every case, be deduced only from ma- 
terial which he reads with reasonable facility and which contains 
few if any unfamiliar words. 

2. Appreciative: This type of reading is the opposite of the 
mechanical type just discussed. With this type there is usually 
expression of tone in reading which shows the child’s understand- 
ing or appreciation of the selection read. Upon being questioned, 
he can tell in a sentence or more the essential elements of a selection. 
It is usually a sure sign that the reading has been appreciative if 
pleasure is shown. However, expression is not an infallible test. 
Defective children may be trained to read selections with expression, 
and if the circumstances of the training have been pleasant the 
child may incorporate these pleasant associations into the reading 
process itself, so that he seems to be enjoying the ideas derived from 
the selection. In such a case, however, he fails to read with 
expression or to reproduce the sense of the meaning when the 
same material is arranged in unfamiliar form. 

3. Apperceptive: This is a grade of performance above the 
appreciative, in that there is a relating of what is read to a larger 
complex of knowledge or experience in addition to the reproducing 
of content. In this type of reading the child can reproduce orally 
without further prompting the essential details and can give an 
interpretation of a selection. Fables lend themselves readily to 
such an interpretive test. Defective children often can answer 
correctly any question asked about a selection read, but are unable 
to organize it for themselves and are unable to give an interpretation 
of its meaning when the material is of a literary type other than that 
of didactic narrative. 

4. Initiative; reads voluntarily: Many children who attain 
the highest stage as relates to quantity in reading may at the same 
time really be able to gain so little from such abstractly represented 
ideas that they never voluntarily read for their own pleasure. 
Many children who have not yet gained the highest stage as 
relates to quantity still read voluntarily because of a desire to gain 
knowledge or to meet certain social demands. It is seldom that 
a defective child reads from any other motive than to please his 


teacher. 
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RESULTS OF READING TESTS FOR NORMAL AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 

Two selections to test ability in reading were given to seven- 
teen children of each grade from the first to the sixth chosen from 
five public schools of Chicago. Three from each grade were chosen 
from four schools and five from another. These schools were 
situated in foreign-speaking districts. Of the eighty-five children 
tested, thirty-eight came from homes which were counted as 
English-speaking, since the mother was able to speak English. 
In the remaining forty-seven homes, according to the testimony 
of the children and the teachers who knew them, the mothers 
could not speak English. 

The teachers were given the following directions for choosing 
the children for the test: 

Select children who are average good readers for the grade; do 
not select the very best readers you have. Select them from that age of 
which you have most; that is, if you have more nine-year-old children 
than any other age select nine-year-old ones. 

The first-grade teachers were asked to select only those who 
had begun school in September. The teachers consulted the 
record of ages upon entrance in September. ‘The tests were given 
during the six weeks of May and June. The children of the first 
grade were, then, near the seventh birthday; the second grade 
were near the eighth; the third grade were near the ninth; the 
fourth grade were near the tenth, and the fifth grade were near 
the eleventh. 

The defective children who were given the tests at the same 
time and in the same way were between the ages of ten and six- 
teen who had been in the special rooms for defective children 
for at least one year. Many of them had been in these rooms 
for several years. With one exception the rooms were situated 
in the schools in which the normal children were tested. There 
were five such rooms. Forty-six children of the eighty who 
constituted the membership of these rooms fell within the con- 
ditions chosen. None of them had uncorrected defects of sight 
or hearing. 

The first of the selections chosen was the story of ‘‘ The Fox and 
the Grapes.” 
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THE Fox AND THE GRAPES 

One day a fox went down the road. 

“How hungry I am!” he said. “I wish I could find something to eat.” 

Just then he saw a grapevine. It had ripe grapes on it. 

“Oh, how good those grapes look! I will have some,” said the fox. 

But he could not reach the grapes. They were too high on the vine. 

He jumped high up in the air, but he could not get them. 

At last he went away hungry. 

The birds heard him say, *‘ Those old grapes are sour. 

They are not good for a fine fox like me.” 

But the birds knew better. 

This selection was made in order to give each child something to 
read that he had been taught in school. The story is one of the 
lessons of the First Reader taught at the end of the first year. All 
but the first group of the first-grade children tested had read it. 
The general practice of the school with such stories as this is to 
read, recount, and discuss and in some instances dramatize the story. 
If the children had not all had an opportunity to recount the story 
individually they had heard some of their classmates do so and 
had joined in the discussion of it. All the defective children had 
had opportunity to hear it and read it and doubtless to recount it 
several times, since much attention is given to such work with the 
defective children. Each child had spent at least two years in the 
first grade before entering the special room. 

The defective children were all mentally at least seven years 
of age according to the Binet scale. With the exception of the 
stamp-counting test with which three failed, all could pass all the 
tests of seven years of age. All could do the Thorndike a test with 
no more than three errors. All could do the Healy-Fernald Test I, 
as well as the average of the first grade. With tests of greater 
complexity there was much variation. 

The data recorded include time for reading the selection, errors 
of pronunciation, verbatim reproduction of the story, and the 
correctness or falseness of the interpretation of the motive of the 
fox in saying the grapes are sour. This last item was obtained by 
asking after the child had given his reproduction of the story, 
‘Were the grapes sour ?”’ If the answer was ‘‘ No,” then ‘‘ Why did 


he say so?”’ The interpretation was considered correct when the 
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child indicated that the fox was disgruntled at not being able to 
get the grapes. The idea was not always expressed in words, but 
sometimes in an inflection of the voice in the answer, ‘ Just because 
he couldn’t get them.” If the answer to the first question was 
“Yes,” then the question was asked, ‘‘How did he know?” To 
this question there was sometimes an attempt to make an explana- 
tion such as that of one child, ‘‘He looked at them,” but generally 
there was silence. 

The reproduction was classed under the following heads, scant, 
adequate, and full. That reproduction was classed as scant which 
did not contain a sufficient number of the essential details to tell 
the story, or which had them so mixed or otherwise wrong that 
the story was not correctly rendered. An adequate reproduction 
contained enough detail to indicate the story, but with little or none 
of the embellishing details of dramatic setting. The full repro- 
duction contained all or nearly all the items of the original story. 

The two following reproductions were classed as scant. 


“The fox couldn’t reach the grapes, he went away hungry, the birds knew 
better.” 

“The fox was hungry, he wanted something to eat, so the birds said them 
grapes are not good, they are sour.” 


It should be remarked here that no reproduction was classed 
scant if the child could answer a series of questions which would 
bring out his understanding of the story, such as, ‘‘ What did he 
try to get?” ‘‘What did he say ?”’ etc. 

The following is one of the poorest in the matter of detail 
of the reproduction classed as adequate: 


“About the fox, he was hungry, and he wanted some grapes to eat, they 
were too high and he could not get them and he said those grapes are sour.” 


The following is a full reproduction: 


“One day the fox went down the road, he was very hungry, he said I wish 
I had something to eat, then he saw a grapevine, it had ripe grapes on it, how 
nice it looked, I will get some, but he could not get any, then he went away 
hungry, the birds heard him say, those grapes are sour, those grapes are not 
good for a fox, but the birds knew better.” 
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In recording mispronunciations those words which the child 
could not decipher in ten seconds were classed with the mispro- 
nounced. Words mispronounced in reading such as ‘‘then” for 
“they”? were called to the child’s attention with the question, 
“Ts it ‘then’?”’ If he pronounced it correctly the word was not 
classed with the mispronunciations. The time record for normal 
children includes time taken up in this way. For the defective 
children a time record was seldom of any significance because of 
the many corrections and helps necessary to get the child through 
the selection. 

The first-grade children of the first school tested varied so widely 
from the other first-grade groups that their record could not be 
included in the averages. Their performance supported the 
assertion of the principal that this particular group of foreigners 
was very slow in learning to read. It is possible that their record 
would have been nearer the average if they had been tested last. 
The same backwardness in reading was evinced somewhat by the 
second grade of that school, but not sufficiently to make necessary 
their elimination from the averages. The third grade showed no 
variation. 

Table XXXIV shows the data gained from selection I. 


TABLE XXXIV 


Data OF READING Test I 





NUMBER | avepace AVERAGE REPRODUCTION INTERPRETATION 
GRADE OF 7 Tink 5 NUMBER — — 
CHILDREN Errors Scant Adequate Full + = 
Beaty 12 82” 5 * 9 ° 6 6 
[ee 17 62 ° ° 9 8 6 II 
1il.... 17 48” ° ° 4 13 13 4 
1 aoe 17 48 ° ° 5 12 15 2 


The time average for the first grade of Table XXXIV had a 
range as follows: 2 took between two and three minutes to read the 
selection; 6 between one and two minutes; 3 less than one minute. 
The error average was made up of one child’s 5 errors and 2 other 


errors made by two children. 
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The time average for the second grade ranged: 1 between two 
and three minutes; 4 between one and two minutes; 7 less than 
one minute. There was little variation in the time of the third and 
fourth grades. 

It is rather significant of the small child’s ability to understand 
the point of the fable type of story that though all these children 
had been taught this story and had discussed it more or less, it is 
at the third grade that it is understood. The children of the first 
and second grades who gave correct interpretation probably only 
reproduced their teaching. 

The errors in pronunciation made by the normal children in this 
and the second reading test were always in favor of a word which 
had considerable visual or phonetic resemblance to the correct word. 
The errors made by the defective children with the first selection 
which was perfectly familiar to them in content, at least, were 
absurd so far as visual or phonetic values were concerned, but were 
calculated to fill in the context. The defective child reads, for 
instance, that the fox saw a vine with berries on it. Because of 
the great prevalence of this type of variation the performance 
of the defective group cannot be compared with that of the normal. 
Another type of comparison will be made below. 

The second selection was chosen because of its unfamiliarity, 
its wide range of verbal difficulty, and simplicity of content, which 
at the same time possessed a definite unity. It was taken from 
p. 177 of Jones’s Fifth Reader. This reader is not used in the 
schools, and probably had never been seen by any of the children 
who read the selection. Since the verbal expression is rather com- 
plex and the words used are not those of the ordinary child’s 
everyday vocabulary, it was desirable to keep the content-matter 
simple, that not too many difficulties would confront the child at 
the same time. The paragraph selected was: 


It was a fine spring morning in the year 1826 about ten o’clock when Mr. 
Amos Bliss, the manager and one of the proprietors of the Northern Spectator, 
might have been seen in the garden behind his house planting potatoes. He 
heard the gate open behind him, and, without turning or looking around, became 
dimly conscious of the presence of a boy. But the boys of country villages 
go into whosesoever garden their wandering fancy impels them, and supposing 
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this boy to be one of his own neighbors, Mr. Bliss continued his work and 
quickly forgot that he was not alone. 


The same data as for the first test were recorded, except that 
there is no interpretation for this one. 

Following is an example of a reproduction classed as adequate: 

“A man was planting potatoes in his back yard and a boy came in and he 


thought it was one of his neighbor boys and he didn’t pay any attention to 


him and forgot he wasn’t alone.”’ 
The following reproduction was classed as full: 


“Mr. Bliss was planting potatoes behind his house, he looked up suddenly 
and there was a boy coming in his yard, but in that country the boys go where- 
ever their fancy impels them and he thought it was one of his neighbors and 
kept on with his work and after awhile he forgot that he was not alone.”’ 


No child grasped the significance of the title, ‘manager and one 
of the proprietors of the Northern Spectator.” 
Table XXXV shows the data of the second selection. 
TABLE XXXV 


DATA FOR READING, Test II 


REPRODUCTION 


GRADE NUMBER —— pg 
j ERRORS Scant Adequate Full 
Il ry 194” 7.8 14 2 ° 
Ill. 17 gi” 2.8 13 4 ° 
| ae 17 74 1.0 6 7 4 
Wes one 17 54” = re) 9 8 


The words most frequently mispronounced were, ‘‘manager,”’ 
“proprietors,” ‘* Northern,” “Spectator,” “conscious,” “‘ whoseso- 
ever,” “impels,” “continued.” The mistakes of the normal chil- 
dren consist, for the most part, of misplaced accent, the omission 
of an obscure syllable in long words, or giving a different phonetic 
value than is the right one for the word in which the letter is found. 
Thus “‘manager’’ becomes ‘“‘manager”’; ‘proprietors’? becomes 


“proprietors,” or ‘*propetors,”’ etc. 
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RESULTS OF READING TESTS FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 

The reading of the defective children presents such irregular 
characteristics that averages which would present any meaning 
are difficult to obtain. The children tested had been much drilled 
in the story of the Fox and the Grapes. Nevertheless 24 of the 46 
could read it with less facility than the first-grade children. They 
made many errors of the absurd type discussed above. Their 
reading consisted of some unerring recognition of words and more 
or less filling-in to supply a remembered context. Nine of the 
defectives could give only a scant account of the story and an 
incorrect interpretation. 

Twelve defective children were graded as equal to the first-grade 
child in reading ability. Ten were graded equal to the second- 
grade child in ability as regards the mechanical and qualitative 
aspects of the second reading test. Two of the defectives of the 
second grade could give an adequate account of the matter read. 
One of these children was ten years of age and by reason of this 
test and others was reclassified on his record sheet as only back- 
ward and returned to the regular grades of the school. The other, 
twelve years of age, was so deficient in other tests that he was 
retained in the special room. 

Table XXXV shows that it is only with the fourth grade that 
sufficient mechanical skill in reading has been attained to admit of 
sufficient attention to content to give an adequate reproduction of 
an unfamiliar selection. With the fifth grade, such skill has 
become general. 








GRADE FOR INTRODUCTION OF A TEXT IN 
ARITHMETIC 


WALTER A. JESSUP 
College of Education, State University of Iowa 

The supervisor who has been interested in finding out the prac- 
tice of his neighbor in connection with the introduction of a text- 
book in arithmetic has no doubt been impressed with the fact that 
wide variations exist in this particular. Any investigation, cover- 
ing a small number of cities only, presents such wide variations as 
to make it impossible to form an intelligent opinion as to the 
practice in this connection. However, with data from hundreds 
of superintendents distributed throughout the country, it is possible 
to make certain generalizations in regard to the prevailing practice. 
Professor Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Illinois, and the 
writer, in connection with the report of the Committee on Economy 
of Time in Arithmetic, received replies from 754 cities in regard 
to this item. The data are presented in the following tables. 

TABLE I 
SHOWING GRADE IN WHICH AN ARITHMETIC Text Is INTRODUCED 
(by geographical divisions) 








I II Ill IV V VI Total 
North Central......... I 18 160 64 22 2 267 
North Atlantic......... 2 9 | «x22 78 15 ° 227 
wo Sere ° 6 25 17 2 ° 50 
South Central ee rea ° 13 44 17 ti © 75 
South Atlantic. ......... ° 4 19 5 2 ° 30 
Ce 2 16 | 53 28 4 2 106 

5 66 423 209 46 5 754 


The meaning of Table I becomes clear when read as follows: 
Of the 267 cities reporting from the North Central territory, 1 intro- 
duced a text in the first grade, 18 in the second grade, 160 in the 
third grade, 64 in the fourth grade, 22 in the fifth grade, and 2 in 
the sixth grade. Again, of the 5 cities introducing a textbook in 
the first grade, 1 is in the North Central territory, 2 in the North 
Atlantic territory, and 2 in the country schools reported by the 
county superintendents. Of the 66 schools introducing a text- 
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book in the second grade, 18 were in the North Central territory, 
9 in the North Atlantic territory, 6 in the Western territory, 13 
in the South Central territory, 4 in the South Atlantic territory, and 
16 in the counties reported by the county superintendents. Atten- 
tion is directed to the wide variation as represented by isolated 
cases. The 5 superintendents who introduced a textbook in the 
first grade are at wide variance with the 5 superintendents who 
introduced a textbook in the sixth grade. Again the 66 super- 
intendents who introduced a textbook in the second grade are 
clearly at variance with the 46 superintendents who introduced 
a textbook in the fifth grade. However, despite this variation, it 
is of distinct significance to note the fact that there is a prevailing 
tendency to introduce a textbook in the third grade or in the fourth 
grade; thus experience seems to point to these as the standard 
grades for the introduction of a textbook. (It should be noted that 
the distribution resembles the distribution to be expected by chance.) 

Table II shows the same facts reduced to percentages. The 
third and fourth grades are even more clearly shown to be the 
dominant grades for the introduction of a textbook. Almost 85 
per cent of the cities introduce a textbook in one or the other of these 
grades. In this particular there seem to be no striking differences 
due to geographical location, the third grade being the modal grade 
in each section of the country, and the fourth grade standing second 
in each section of the country. 

TABLE II 


PRECEDING TABLE REDUCED TO PERCENTAGES 


I II | IV 








V VI | Total 

North Central......... 3 6.8] 60.0] 2 | 8.2 7 100 
North Atlantic......... “0 || 9 | §a:8-| 34.4) | O27 ° 100 
fc esi o | 12.0 |} §0.0 34: | 420 ° 100 
South Central. .......... ° 7-3 | 857°) 22.7 r2 ° 100 
South Atlantic. ......... On | 313.34 6373 || -10.7 6.7 ° 100 
OWNS oon eaisae 1.9 15.2 | 50:0} 26.4.) 3.7 2.8 100 
Oe Ay exrege |) sG0 nm | i A | 6 7 100 


The meaning of Table II becomes clear when read as follows: 
In the North Central territory .3 per cent of the schools introduce 
a textbook in the first grade, 6.8 per cent in the second grade, 60 
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per cent in the third grade, 24 per cent in the fourth grade, 8.2 per 
cent in the fifth grade, and .7 per cent in the sixth grade. 

In the absence of striking sectional differences, the question 
arises as to whether or not differences in the year in which a text- 
book is introduced may be due to the size of the city. Table II] 
represents replies from the schools above (excluding the country 
schools). The meaning of this table becomes clear when read as 
follows: In the one city of 1,000,000 and over reporting, the text- 
books are introduced in the third grade. Of the fifteen cities of 
200,000 to 999,999 reporting, one introduced a text in arithmetic 
in the second grade, nine in the third grade, five in the fourth 
grade, etc. 

TABLE III 
SHOWING GRADES IN WHICH ARITHMETIC TEXT Is INTRODUCED 


(by size of city) 


Population I II Ii IV \ VI Total 

lL. 2000600... 65.55%... ° ° I ° ° ° I 
II. 200,000 to 999,999. ° I 9 5 fe) ° 15 
I1f. 100,000 ** 199,990... ° ° 8 4 I ° 13 
IV. 50,000 “ 99,999. ° 2 20 8 I ° 31 
V. 30,000 ** 40,999... ° 2 22 12 3 ° 39 
VI. 20,000 “ 29,999. . I I 26 II 3 ° 42 
VII. 15,000 ** 19,999. ° I 30 9 I ° 41 
VIII. 10,000 “* 14,9990... fe) 16 45 26 7 ° 88 
cx... 8,000 “= 9,999... fe) 4 4! 25 7 2 79 
ee 4,000 ** 7,999. 2 20 108 81 IQ re) 209 
3 50 37 ISI 42 2 648 


It is interesting to note that the variations are in the smaller 
cities. All the cities introducing arithmetic in the first grade are 
in towns with a population of 30,000 or less. Four-fifths of the 
cities introducing a textbook in arithmetic in the second grade are 
in cities of 15,000 or less. Three-fourths of the cities introducing 
a textbook in arithmetic in the fifth grade are in towns of 15,000 or 
less. The variation is revealed even more clearly in the table of 
percentages (Table IV). 

The meaning of this table becomes clear when read as follows: 
In cities of 1,000,000 population or over, 100 per cent introduce a 
textbook in the third grade; in cities of 200,000 to 999,999 popu- 
lation, 6.7 per cent introduce a textbook in the second grade, 60 


per cent in the third grade, 33.3 per cent in the fourth grade, etc. 
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Here again it is noteworthy that experience has been so standard- 
ized that in cities of every size, the third grade is the modal grade 
for the introduction of a textbook, with the fourth grade standing 


Sec¢ ond. 
TABLE IV 


TaBLe III RepucED TO PERCENTAGES 


Population I II III IV V VI Total 

I. 1,000,000. . Sats ° © |100 ° ° ° 100 
II. 200,000 to 999,999. . ° 6.7 | 60. 43.2 ° fe) 100 
III. 100,000 “ 199,999... .. ° © | 6t.5 | 30.97 7.8| o 100 
IV. 50,000 ** 99,999... ° 6.5 | 64.5 | 25.8 208 ° 100 
V. 30,000 *‘ 40,999... ° 2 b 80.4. 1 20.07 rae ° 100 
VI. 20,000 *‘ 29,999... 2.4 2.4 | 61.8 | 26.2 7.2 ° 100 
VII. re000 “ 10,000... - ° 7 YE i es fc Pe Sa a 2.8 ° 100 
VIII. [0,000 “ 14,090... .. ° ft. 3°} Sts8 130 7.6 ° 100 
IX. 8,000 “ =: 9,999... . ° o.2 |aStO | 25.7 8.9) 25 100 
RS. 4,000 “ PONG) 5 6-4-5 « 8 9.6 | 56.2 | 27.1 6.3 ° 100 
6 7 hee Ja Ns 28. 6.2 4 100 


From the foregoing presentation of replies from the superin- 
tendents distributed throughout the various parts of the United 
States, and throughout the cities of different size, we can arrive at 
the following conclusions: a superintendent who introduces a text- 
book as early as the first or second grade, or who postpones the intro- 
duction of such text as late as the fifth or sixth grade will do so in 
the face of generalized practice at the present time. While we do 
not know absolutely the best time to introduce a textbook in 
arithmetic from the standpoint of scientific investigation, because 
very little investigation has been made thus far in this connection, 
we do know that in the experience of the thousands of teachers 
and of the hundreds of superintendents represented in this study, 
the third grade is the best grade for the introduction of this subject, 
with the fourth grade standing second. It would be of great admin- 
istrative importance for us to know about the results obtained in 
arithmetic work that is done in a school which postpones the intro- 
duction of a textbook until the fifth or sixth grade. From an 
investigation of isolated instances, where the textbooks have been 
introduced very late, we have reason to believe that much of the 
arithmetic work which is commonly associated with the textbook is 
done at about the same time that it would have been done had the 
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textbook been introduced. In other’ words, the extreme post- 
ponement indicated in Table IV in all probability represents an 
attempt to get away from the use of the textbook, rather than an 
attempt to get away from the actual teaching of arithmetic. Again 
the students of this problem are concerned with the question as to 
which is the better grade for the introduction of a text, the third or 
the fourth grade. This can only be determined by careful tests, 
but the amount of time to be saved is of sufficient importance to 
justify the attempt to determine the better practice. This experi- 
mentation is going on, as is shown in the foregoing tables. What 
is needed now is a thoroughgoing co-operative investigation of 
results attained under the different systems. 

The advocates of the policy of concentration of the energy of the 
school toward the mastery of reading in the first three grades have 
much to encourage them in this report. If a third of the schools 
are already postponing the introduction of a textbook in arithmetic 
until the fourth grade, there need be little difficulty in getting more 
time for reading during the first three grades. 

The fact that the introduction of a textbook in arithmetic is 
as late as it is no doubt represents a more or less conscious accept- 
ance of the theory proposed by the psychologists a few years ago 
that formal instruction in arithmetic be postponed until a later 
period in the life of the child. 

On the other hand, the student of educational administration 
who takes cognizance of the wide variation in age and maturity 
of the children in a particular grade may be led to question the 
advisability of postponing formal instruction in arithmetic until 
the upper grades. Again, the student who is conscious of the 
enormous amount of elimination which goes on in the early grades 
may question the policy of allowing children to postpone the intro- 
duction of a textbook in arithmetic until so near the close of their 
scholastic career. 

The school superintendent needs the help of the experimental 
educationist in finding out whether or not the variation in time of 
introducing the textbook in arithmetic is paralleled by the varia- 
tion in arithmetical efficiency. Is not this a problem of sufficient 
practical importance to challenge the student of educational 


administration ? 
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The Evolution of Early Christianity. By Shirley Jackson Case, 
Associate Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago. 

x-+ 386 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 11 02.) 


The beginnings of the Christian movement are here studied 
from a wholly new point of view. By examining the actual 
religious situation in which the Christians of the first century 
lived, the author is able to shed fresh light on many parts of the 
New Testament. Some of the subjects discussed are Christian- 
ity’s developmental nature, the importance of environment for 
Christian origins, the early believers’ Jewish connections and the 
causes of their break with Judaism, their contact with various 
gentile religions such as emperor worship, Stoicism, and oriental 
mystery cults, and the ultimate triumph of Christianity. 


Water Reptiles of the Past and Present. By Samuel Wendell 
Williston, Professor of Paleontology in the University of 
Chicago. 


viiit-252 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 8 oz.) 


Professor Williston, who is widely known as a student of ex- 
tinct reptiles and as the author of American Permian Vertebrates, 
which has now become a recognized authority, presents in this 
new volume a summary, divested as far as possible of unneces- 
sary scientific details, of our present knowledge concerning the 
reptiles of the seas, lakes, and rivers of past and present times. 
While no attempt has been made, save incidentally, to discuss 
the strictly terrestrial reptiles, twelve of the fourteen orders of 
the class recognized by the author are treated more or less fully 
—their structure, habits, geological distribution, etc. Unlike 
most of the works for the general reader treating of ‘‘ancient 
monsters,” the present work is by an author who has spent many 
years in the field and laboratory in the collection and study of 
extinct reptiles, upon which he has an international reputation 
as an authority. 











The numerous illustrations, in large part from the pen or 
brush of the author himself, include not only living types and 
twenty-four restorations of extinct forms, but also many figures 
elucidating the structure and habits of the animals. 


William James and Henri Bergson. A Study in Contrasting 
Theories of Life. By Horace Meyer Kallen, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


xii+ 248 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 5 oz.) 


This volume by Dr. Kallen, of the University of Wisconsin, 
is a study in philosophic contrasts. It points out how William 
James and Henri Bergson, although showing certain general 
tendencies of thought, formulate divergent, and in some respects 
antagonistic, theories of life and fate. Beginning with a novel 
critique of the philosophic tradition the book makes clear how, 
in the conceptions of method, of the nature of reality, of the 
existence and character of the gods, of the nature and destiny 
of the human soul, Bergson, with all his originality, merely con- 
tinues the tradition of transcendentalism, while James in each 
instance strikes out anew. 

This highly interesting and significant book on the relation 
between the philosophies of William James and Henri Bergson 
is the work of a man who had the privilege of being a student 
under both men, and who was chosen by the late Professor 
James to edit his unfinished work. 


The Weather and Climate of Chicago. (Bulletins of the Geo- 
graphic Society of Chicago.) By Henry J. Cox, Professor of 
Meteorology, United States Weather Bureau, and John H. 
Armington, Local Forecaster, United States Weather Bureau. 


xxvi-+ 376 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 1 oz.) 


Of general interest because of its character and authority, 
this book is naturally of peculiar interest to residents of Chicago 
and the Middle West. Its importance is indicated by the 
fact that it is issued under the auspices of the Geographic 
Society of Chicago, and has been prepared by two of the best 
known weather experts in the country. It includes discussions 
of a great variety of subjects, such as temperature, precipitation, 
atmospheric moisture, cloudiness and sunshine, wind direction 
and velocity, barometric pressure, and storm tracks; and among 
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the interesting appendixes to the book are one on the weather of 
holidays and another containing journal entries relative to the 
great Chicago Fire of 1871. 

The volume contains also a remarkable series, of tables with 
reference to temperature, precipitation, atmospheric moisture, 
and atmospheric pressure—one hundred and forty-seven in all, 
with more than one hundred figures and plates. 


The Lincoln and Douglas Debates. (Publications of the Chicago 
Historical Society.) By Horace White. 


With 4 plates. 32 pages, 8vo, paper; 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents 


This account of the famous debates is notable because the 
writer accompanied Mr. Lincoln on his tour of Illinois and re- 
ported his speeches. Mr. White’s later experience as editor of 
the Chicago Tribune and of the New York Evening Post peculiarly 
qualifies him for setting forth adequately the character and 
effects of the debates. 


The Nation. The pamphlet would be an admirable supplement to any 
textbook in United States history. 


The Problems of Boyhood. A Course in Ethics for Boys of High- 
School Age. By Franklin Winslow Johnson, Principal of 
the University High School, University of Chicago. 


xxvi-+ 130 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb.) 


This book, prepared by the laboratory method, is the result 
of the experience of a teacher of boys in the high school, a leader of 
high-school boys in the Sunday school, and of work with boys 
of a similar age in Young Men’s Christian Association groups. 
Such topics as Keeping Clean, Habits, Gambling, Betting, 
Clean Speech, Right Thinking, Sex, Loyalty, Self-Control, and 
other themes of equal importance are discussed informally and 
in such a way as to arouse the keenest interest on the part of 
boys. This long-needed book will be useful, not only in the 
Sunday school, but in day-school and Association classes. It is 
the first book in the field to start with a recognition of the boy’s 
point of view. 











Graded Social Service for the Sunday School. By William Nor- 
man Hutchins. ; 


xii-+ 135 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 oz.) 


A highly suggestive discussion of the question as to what 
may be done in the Sunday school to convert its social teaching 
from theory into practice. As the outcome of a wide study of 
present activities the author presents a varied program of possi- 
bilities, from which teachers and workers may select according 
to the conditions in their own schools. 


The Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment. By Herbert 
Francis Evans, Professor of Religious Education in Grinnell 
College. 


xvi+ 116 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 oz.) 


With the modern reorganization of the curriculum of the 
Sunday school there has come an urgent demand for adequate 
housing of the school; and the author in this book answers the 
question as to how buildings should be constructed for Sunday- 
school use, and how old buildings may be remodeled at a moder- 
ate expense. It is the most recent practical discussion of 
Sunday-school architecture. 


Unpopular Government in the United States. By Albert M. Kales, 
Professor of Law in Northwestern University. 


viii-+ 264 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.) 


This volume by a prominent member of the Chicago bar is 
an especially timely book, presenting with great clearness and 
cogency some of the political needs of the country, particularly 
the necessity of the short ballot. The author defines unpopular 
government as one of centralized power which is able to main- 
tain itself in the face of popular disapproval. He then points 
out that the establishment in the United States of state and 
municipal governments, according to the plan of splitting up the 
power of government among many separate offices and requiring 
the widest and most frequent use of the elective principle, has 
cast so great a burden upon the electorate that an intelligent 
citizen is reduced to a state of political ignorance inconsistent 
with self-government. This situation has made it possible, he 
thinks, for a well-organized hierarchy to acquire the real power 
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of government and to retain it, in the face of popular disapproval, 

for selfish ends. Such leaders the author characterizes as “polito- 

crats.” 

The first part of the volume deals with the rise of the “‘polito- 
crats’’; the second discusses various expedients for restoring the 
American ideal of democracy; while the third considers con- 
structive proposals like the commission form of government for 
smaller cities, and the application of the principles underlying 
this form to larger cities and the state, and to the selection of 
judges. 

Chicago Tribune. Albert M. Kales, Professor of Law in Northwestern 
University, has written a book which ought to be read wherever 
citizens are perplexed by the intricacies and distressed by the failures 
of government. 


Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835. By Milo Milton 
Quaife, Superintendent of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. 

viii-++ 480 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 14 oz.) 


This book recounts, in a manner at once scholarly and 
dramatic, the early history of Chicago. Important as this 
subject is, it is not treated solely for its own sake. The author’s 
larger purpose has been to trace the evolution of the frontier 
from savagery to civilization. From the point of view of Chicago 
and the Northwest alone the work is local in character, although 
the locality concerned embraces five great states of the Union; 
in the larger sense its interest is as broad as America, for every 
foot of America has been at some time on the frontier of 
civilization. It is believed that this book will take rank as the 
standard history of Chicago in the early days. 

The Nation. In this monograph [on the history of Fort Dearborn] we 
have one of the most careful studies in Western history that has 
ever been made. 


Masters of the Wilderness. By Charles B. Reed. (Chicago 

Historical Society, “Fort Dearborn Series.”’) 

xii-+144 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 oz.) 

In reproducing these romantic episodes of our exploration 
era the author has neither exaggerated the color nor distorted 
the facts of that intensely human period. The opening essay, 
which gives its title to the volume, is a highly interesting and 
carefully wrought account of the origin and upgrowth of the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, with a portrayal of its powerful influ- 
ence on the development of Canada. “The Beaver Club,’’ the 
second essay in the volume, is closely allied to the first, and con- 
cerns a social club of Montreal the members of which were drawn 
from the partners and factors of the Northwestern Fur Company, 
for many years a rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company. For 
forty years this club dominated the commercial, political, and 
social life of Canada. The concluding essay, ‘““A Dream of Em- 
pire,’’ recounts with many fresh details the adventures of Tonty 
in Old Louisiana. 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review. The style is narrative and 
picturesque, and the book as a whole is a valuable contribution to 
our western history. 


London in English Literature. By Percy Holmes Boynton, Associate 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 


xii+ 346 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 2 oz.) 


This volume differs from all other volumes on London in 
that it gives a consecutive illustrated account of London, not from 
the point of view of the antiquarian, but from that of the inquiring 
student of English literary history. 

It deals with ten consecutive periods, characterized in turn 
by the work and spirit of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Dickens, and by the qualities of Vic- 
torian and contemporary London. The emphasis is thus dis- 
tributed over history and given largely to the richer and more 
recent literary periods. The temper of each epoch is discussed, 
and then in particular those literary works which are intimately 
related to certain localities in London. 

The work contains four maps and forty-three other illustra- 
tions, selected from the best of a great fund of material. As 
further aids to the student or the general reader, the sources of 
all material are indicated by footnotes and lists of illustrative 
reading are appended to each chapter. There are also an 
appendix with detailed references to illustrative novels, and a 
carefully compiled index. 


The Outlook (London). For the use of students of English history on its 
social side the book is of the highest possible value... . . It has 
values far transcending that of mere utility, and we do not think we 
praise it too highly when we count it worthy to rank with the litera- 
ture it has used so adroitly. 
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Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of Cola di Rienzo. A Study 
in the History of Rome during the Middle Ages. By Mario 
Emilio Cosenza, Instructor in Latin in the College of the City 
of New York. 


xiv + 330 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 4 oz.) 


In these pages the author draws a picture of Petrarch as a 
statesman, believing that even if Petrarch had never written a 
sonnet in praise of Laura he would still be dear to many genera- 
tions of Italians for having been the first real Italian patriot—a 
man who was not bounded by narrow partisanship but who 
through a long and active life was wholly devoted to the cause of 
a unified Italy. Dr. Cosenza has chosen for special treatment 
Petrarch’s relations with Cola di Rienzo, because they constitute 
a story that is virtually a chapter in the history of Rome during 
the Middle Ages. The material of the present volume is drawn 
chiefly from Petrarch’s letters, from the extremely important 
correspondence of Cola di Rienzo, and from the equally important 
archives of the Roman church. Nearly all this material is new 
to the English language. The notes are detailed enough to make 
clear Petrarch’s many allusions. The book is written with the 
charm of a vital scholarship and with intimate feeling for its 
subject, and the incidents connected with the lives of the two 
great Italians who lived centuries in advance of their times have a 
remarkable variety and interest. 


Boston Evening Transcript. As we read these extracts from the letters of 
Petrarca, and the scholarly notes that accompany them, we are con- 
vinced that, whatever the opinion of the papal court, Petrarca was a 
great statesman. 


Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics. Edited by 
Leon Carroll Marshall, Chester Whitney Wright, and James 
Alfred Field, of the Department of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. 

xviii + 928 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 8 oz.) 
Special Library Edition, $4.50, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 14 02.) 


This volume of nearly a thousand pages is intended to supply 
to students of elementary economics a collection of readings, 
illustrating the working of economic principles in actual life. 
The material is drawn from the most various sources—books, 
magazines, newspapers, commission reports, court decisions, 
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corporation charters, government circulars, etc. The selections 
have been carefully edited, so as to eliminate unsuitable material 
and present the documents in the most usable form. 

The volume, which is intended to be used in connection 
with any standard text, has already been adopted by many of 
the leading institutions of the country. 


Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia University. We count ourselves 
fortunate to have so good a book at our command. 


A Study of Chicago’s Stockyards Community. An Investigation 
Carried on under the Direction of the Board of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement. 

I. Opportunities in School and Industry for Children of the Stockyards 
District. By Ernest L. Talbert. 
vi+ 64 pages, royal 8vo, paper; 25 cents, postpaid 28 cents 
II. The American Girl in the Stockyards District. By Louise 
Montgomery. 
vi+ 70 pages, royal 8vo, paper; 25 cents, postpaid 29 cents 
III. Wages and Family Budgets in the Chicago Stockyards District. 


With Wage Statistics from Other Industries Employing Un- 
skilled Labor. By J. C. Kennedy and Others. 


86 pages, royal 8vo, paper: 25 cents, postpaid 29 cents 

These studies of the stockyards district were undertaken to 
secure accurate and detailed information regarding the living 
and working conditions of the people in the neighborhood of the 
University of Chicago Settlement. For nineteen years this 
Settlement has been working, together with other progressive 
elements in the neighborhood, to solve the problems arising in 
an industrial community composed chiefly of recent immigrants. 
The residents of the Settlement have become an integral part’ of 
the community and are called upon repeatedly for advice and 
assistance, especially by immigrants unfamiliar with American 
customs, laws, and institutions. 


Social Programmes in the West. (The Barrows Lectures.) By 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Head of the Department of 
Practical Sociology in the University of Chicago. 

XxvVili + 184 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.) 
The Barrows Lectures (1912-13) delivered with so much 
success in the Far East by Professor Henderson are included 
in this volume, which is also published in India by the Macmillan 
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Company. The subjects of the lectures are as follows: “ Founda- 
tions of Social Programmes in Economic Facts and in Social 
Ideals,” “Public and Private Relief of Dependents and Abnor- 
mals,” “Policy of the Western World in Relation to the Anti- 
Social,” “ Public Health, Education, and Morality,” “ Movements 
to Improve the Economic and Cultural Situation of Wage- 
Earners,” and ‘Providing for Progress.” ‘The author, in his 
preface, says that “the necessity of selecting elements from the 
social activities of Europe and America, which might have value 
in the Orient under widely different conditions, compelled a 
consideration of the materials from a new point of view.” The 
introduction includes, besides a syllabus of the six lectures, the 
Letter of Commission from the officers of the three great inter- 
national associations for labor legislation, asking the lecturer to 
present their aims wherever it was possible in India, China, and 
Japan. There is also included a statement by Professor E. Fuster, 
of Paris, of the aims of the international associations on social 
legislation. ; 


Boston Evening Transcript. The lectures will be of value to American 
readers in that they concisely place before them the social problem 
in its most fundamental aspects. 


Christian Faith for Men of Today. By E. Albert Cook, Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the Congregational College of 
Canada. 


xiv + 260 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.) 


This volume contains a clear and reasonable interpretation 
of life from the Christian point of view, and some definite formu- 
lation of those beliefs that have proved most effectual in the 
development of individual character and in the promotion of the 
welfare of society. Professor Cook believes that Christianity 
is the religion which best meets the needs of all races and classes. 
The convenient arrangement of the material in numbered para- 
graphs, the valuable appendices, and the general systematic 
treatment of the subject commend the book as a popular text 
for college men and women, and for adult classes and clubs as 
well as for general reading. 


The Independent. To those desiring a systematic statement of the main 
doctrines of Christianity we can cordially recommend Dr. Ezra A. 
Cook’s Christian Faith for Men of Today. 
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The Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belonging to the Kouyun- 
jik Collections of the British Museum. Parts XII and XIII. 
Edited by Robert Francis Harper. 


Part XII, pp. xviii+ 120 plates of texts. 8vo, cloth; $6.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 
12 02.) 


Part XIII, pp. xx +118 plates of texts. 8vo, cloth; $6.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 
I2 OZ.) 

These two parts present further instalments of the texts of 
the Letter Tablets now to be found in the Kouyunjik Collec- 
tions of the British Museum. Part XII contains the texts of 
one hundred tablets; Part XIII, the texts of ninety-seven tablets. 
These two parts contain, in addition to the texts, eight collotype 
reproductions of the tablets themselves, which add much to the 
beauty and interest of the volumes. Part I was published in 
1892, and the series was about to be completed by Professor 
Harper at the time of his death in August of this year. Part 
XIV, on which he was then working, was planned to cover all the 
remaining letters of value in the collection. This volume will be 
completed with the co-operation of Professor Leroy Waterman of 
Meadville Theological Seminary, who has acted as Professor 
Harper’s assistant in this undertaking in recent years, and will be 
published early in 191s. 


The French Verb: Its Forms and Tense Uses. By William A. 
Nitze and Ernest H. Wilkins, of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, the University of Chicago. 

40 pages, 8vo, paper; 25 cents, postpaid 28 cents 
French Verb Blanks, per pad, 25 cents; postage extra (weight 14 0z.) 

This little book prepared by Professor Nitze and Professor 
Wilkins, of the Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures in the University of Chicago, will be of especial interest and 
value to all students and teachers of French because of the great 
help it gives in the mastery of the French verb. It is intended 
to facilitate familiarity with the verb forms and fix them in the 
student’s memory by associating those tenses which are actually 
related in form. A method of classroom drill is suggested; the 
table and discussion of tense uses are self-explanatory; and 
the illustrative material, when quoted, is drawn from standard 
nineteenth-century writers. 

Verb blanks, for the suggested arrangement of verb forms, 
will be supplied in pads at the prices indicated above. 
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The Hildebrandslied. Translated from the Old High German into 
English Alliterative Verse by Francis A. Wood, Professor 
of Germanic Philology in the University of Chicago. 


iv-+ 12 pages, 16mo, paper; 20 cents, postpaid 21 cents 


In this booklet Professor Wood, of the Department of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures in the University of 
Chicago, not only has given a highly interesting and scholarly 
account of the various versions of this famous song, but has also 
caught very successfully in his translation the spirit of the 
original. He has succeeded also in reproducing the effect of 
Germanic alliterative poetry, of which this poem is so remark- 
able an example. He includes in his essay a full discussion of 
the metrical form, as well as a metrical translation of a late 
Middle High German version, which will be of peculiar interest 
to all students of early Germanic literature. 


Studies in Greek Noun-Formation. Based in Part upon Material 
Collected by the Late A. W. Stratton, and Prepared under the 
Supervision of Carl D. Buck. 


Labial Terminations, III, 1V. By Edgar Howard Sturtevant. 


60 pages, royal 8vo, paper; 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


A Manual for Writers. By John M. Manly, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the University of Chicago, and John A. 
Powell, of the University of Chicago Press. 

viii + 226 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 6 oz.) 
Paper; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 2 oz.) 

A book designed to aid authors and all others who are con- 
cerned with the writing of English. It aims to answer the 
practical questions that constantly arise in the preparation of 
manuscripts for the printer, and the correcting of proof, busi- 
ness and social letters, and any sort of composition where cor- 
rectness of form is an important element. 

Many years of experience in authorship, in editorial work, 
and in the everyday routine of a large business office have fitted 
the authors of this work to appreciate the difficulties which 
all classes of writers encounter, and to provide an authoritative 
answer to the many questions these difficulties give rise to. 


The Independent. If writers generally would study this little book, the 
editor would find half his occupation gone. 
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Elements of Debating. A Manual for Use in High Schools and 
Academies. By Leverett S. Lyon. 


x +136 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 02z.) 


The aim of the book is to put the well-established principles 
of the art of debating within the reach of young students. It 
therefore presents the elements of public speaking so freed from 
technicality that the student may assimilate them in the shortest 
possible time and with the least possible interpretation by the 
teacher. 

The book consists of ten chapters and a number of appen- 
dices. Each chapter is preceded by an analysis of the subject 
and followed by a series of suggested exercises. The whole 
subject is treated in a direct, practical way with the greatest 
possible clearness, and with illustrations drawn from subjects 
familiar and interesting to high-school boys. It is entirely 
modern in that it lays stress on efficiency, rather than on theo- 
retical perfection. Illustrations are given from some of the most 
effective arguments ever written, and a list of suggested topics 
is added in an appendix. 


Education. An admirable manual that will be helpful to the many students 
in college and high school who wish to fit themselves for public 
speaking. 


Animal Communities in Temperate America. A Study in Animal 
Ecology. (Bulletins of the Geographic Society of Chicago.) 
By Victor Ernest Shelford, Assistant Professor of Zodlogy 
in the University of Illinois. 


xiv + 362 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 12 oz.) 


This volume by Dr. Shelford presents the principles of 
field ecology, illustrated by the more widely distributed animal 
habitats of the eastern half of temperate North America, and 
the aquatic habitats of a much larger territory. Six chapters 
deal with general principles. 

In several chapters animal communities of lakes, streams, 
swamps, forests, prairies, and various soils and topographic 
situations are considered from the point of view of modern 
dynamic ecology. A very valuable feature of the book is the 
three hundred figures of widely distributed animals chosen to 
represent the chief types of animal communities and their 
characteristic modes of life. 
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Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. This book is unique in that 
it is a pioneer of its sort and the first serious attempt to treat of the 
physiology of organisms and of animal communities in such shape as 
to serve as an adequate text and reference work for students. 


Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilization. By Jacques Loeb, 
Member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


x +312 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 2 lbs. 4 oz.) 


This new work presents the first complete treatment of the 
subject of artificial parthenogenesis in English. Professor Loeb 
published four years ago a book in German under the title Die 
chemische Entwicklungserregung des tierischen Kies. Mr. W. O. 
R. King, of the University of Leeds, England, translated the 
book into English, and the translation has been revised, en- 
larged, and brought up to date by Professor Loeb. It gives, as 
the author says in the preface, an account of the various methods 
by which unfertilized eggs can be caused to develop by physico- 
chemical means, and the conclusions which can be drawn from 
them concerning the mechanism by which the spermatozo6én 
induces development. Since the problem of fertilization is in- 
timately connected with so many different problems of physi- 
ology and pathology, the bearing of the facts recorded and 
discussed in the book goes beyond the special problem indicated 
by the title. 

British Medical Journal. The author has gained a world-wide reputation 
for his achievements in artificial fertilization, and this work shows how, 
according to his observations, the action of well-known chemical and 
physical agencies may be substituted for that of the living spermato- 
zoon. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHICAGO 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
The University of Chicago Press has become the publishing 


and distributing agent for the following books and pamphlets 
of the Chicago Historical Society: 


Masters of the Wilderness. By CuarLes B. REED. (“Fort! Dearborn 
Series.”’) 154 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 


COLLECTIONS 


Vol. I. History of the English Settlement in Edwards County, Illinois. 
By GrEorGE FLower. Out of print. 
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Vol. II. Biographical Sketch of Enoch Long, an Illinois Pioneer. By 
Harvey REID. 134 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 

Vol. III. The Edwards Papers. Edited by E. B. WASHBURNE. 662 
pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $3.50, postage extra (weight 4 lbs.). 

Vol. IV. Early Chicago and Illinois. Edited by Epwarp Gay Mason. 
538 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 10 02z.). 

Vol. V. The Settlement of Illinois. By ArtHurR CLINTON BOGGEss. 
268 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 6 0z.). 


PAMPHLETS 


Crown 8vo, paper; 27 cents each, postpaid 
The Lincoln and Douglas Debates. By Horace WHITE. 
Early Society in Southern Illinois. By Rosert W. PATTERSON. 
Eleazer Williams. By WiLt1AM WARD WIGHT. 


The Chicago Common Council and the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. By 
CHARLES W. MANN. 


Early Days of Peoria and Chicago. By Davip McCuttoucu. 
In Memoriam: John Nelson Jewett. 


The Boundary Dispute between Illinois and Wisconsin. By WILLIAM 
RADEBAUGH. 


Some Indian Landmarks of the North Shore. By FRANK R. GROVER. 
Biographical Sketch of Hon. Joseph Duncan. By E. W. BLAtcHForD. 


Biographical Sketch of Hon. John Peter Altgeld. By Epwarp Oscoop 
BROWN. 


The Old Kaskaskia Records. By CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORD. 

Abraham Lincoln: The Evolution of His Emancipation Policy. By Pavut 
SELBY. 

Chicago Historical Society: 1857-1907. Addresses by Ezra B. McCace 
and FRANKLIN H. HEAD. 


The Indian as a Diplomatic Factor in the History of the Old Northwest. By 
Isaac JOSLIN Cox. 


Father Pierre Frangois Pinet and His Mission: of the Guardian Angel of 
Chicago. By FRANK R. GROVER. 


Biographical Sketch of Gurdon Saltonstall Hubbard. By Henry E. 
HAMILTON. 


The Masters of the Wilderness. By CHARLES B. REED. 


The Preamble and Boundary Clauses of the Illinois Constitution. By 
HERMAN G. JAMES. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The University of Chicago Science Series 


This important new series will enable the investigator to 
present the results of his special researches, not only to a wider 
public, but to his scientific colleagues, in a form more attractive 
and accessible than is possible through scattered contributions 
in technical journals. 


The following volumes are already in preparation: 


The Origin of the Earth. By Thomas C. Chamberlin, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geology in the University of Chicago. 


lhe Evolution of Sex in Plants. By John Merle Coulter, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Botany in the University of Chicago. 


The Isolation and Measurement of the Electron. By Robert Andrews Millikan, 
Professor of Physics in the University of Chicago. 


Finite Collineation Groups. By Hans F. Blichfeldt. 


The Parts of the Body in Old Germanic and Scandinavian. (Linguistic 
Studies in Germanic.) By Thorild W. Arnoldson. 


Selections from American Prose Literature. By Walter C. Bronson. 


The Psychology of Religion. (Handbooks of Ethics and Religion.) By 
George A. Coe. 


The History of the New Testament Canon. (Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion.) By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. Vol. XIV. By Robert Francis Harper. 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. VIII. Edited by 


A.C. von Noé. 
Great Missionaries of the Christian Church. By A. K. Parker and E. D. Burton. 


A Historical Examination of Some Non-Markan Elements in Luke. (Histori- 
cal and Linguistic Studies, Vol. II, Part 6.) By Ernest W. Parsons. 


Life in Ancient Israel. By Ira M. Price. 


Introduction to Religious Education. (Handbooks of Ethics and Religion.) 
By Theodore G. Soares. 


Christian Ethics. By Gerald B. Smith. 
A Guide to the Study of Christian Theology. Edited by Gerald B. Smith, 


et al. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Constructive Studies 


BIBLICAL GROUP 
Edited by Ernest D. BurToN 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. 
Ferris. 


Teacher’s manual, $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 14 0z.). Permanent equip- 
ment for each pupil, $1.50, postage extra (weight 2 Ibs. 2 oz.). 

Temporary material (renewed each year) for each pupil, 50 cents, postage extra 
(weight 1 lb. 1 oz.). Illustrated Story Leaflets (a cheaper equipment for the 
pupil), 75 cents, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Child and His World.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary R. Kern. 


Teacher’s manual, $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 120z.). Sunday Story Re- 
minders, pupil’s notebook, 50 cents, postage extra (weight 10 0z.). 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home 
Country.) By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary R. Kern. 


Teacher’s manual, $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 12 0z.).  Pupil’s notebook, 
50 cents, postage extra (weight 10 oz.). 


An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 


Teacher’s manual, $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 4 oz.). The Books of the 
Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents, postpaid 29 cents. 


The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. 
Teacher’s manual, 75 cents, postage extra (weight 1 lb.). Pupil’s notebook, 


65 cents, postage extra (weight 1 lb.). 


Old Testament Story. By Charles H. Corbett. 


Teacher’s manual, $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 2 oz.). Pupil’s notebook, 
65 cents, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 2 oz.). 


Paul of Tarsus. By Louise W. Atkinson. 
Teacher’s manual, $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 4 0z.). Pupil’s notebook, 
65 cents, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 2 oz.). Pupil’s homework book, 25 cents, 
postpaid 28 cents. 


Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. 


Pupil’s textbook, $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 0z.):_ Teacher’s manual, 
$1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 4 0z.). 
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Siudies in the Gospel According to Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. 


Pupil’s textbook, $1.10, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. 


Pupil’s textbook, $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 0z.). 


The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. 


Pupil’s textbook, $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). Pupil’s notebook, 
25 cents, postage extra (weight 12 oz.). 


The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. By 
Georgia L. Chamberlin. 


Pupil’s textbook, $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 14 0z.). 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George 
H. Gilbert. 


Pupil’s textbook, $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 0z.). 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. 


$1.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 12 02z.). 


A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton. 


$1.00, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 


Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F. Waring. 


$1.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 0z.). 


ETHICAL GROUP 


Edited by Ernest D. Burton and THEODORE G. SOARES 


The Problems of Boyhood. By Franklin W. Johnson. 


$1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb.). 


Social Duties from the Christian Point of View. By Charles R. 
Henderson. 


$1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 


Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. 


$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 8 oz.). 
~ ’ I ( 5 


Christian Faith for Men of Today. By E. Albert Cook. 
$1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 
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Principles and Methods of Religious Education 


Edited by THEopoRE G. SOARES 


Graded Social Service for the Sunday School. By William N. 
Hutchins. 


75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 0z.). 


The Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment. By Herbert F. 
Evans. 


75 cents, postage extra (weight 12 02z.). 


Handbooks of Ethics and Religion 


Edited by Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS 


The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell. 


$2.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 14 02z.). 


Outline Bible-Study Courses 


(American Institute of Sacred Literature, Secretary, Georgia L. Chamberlin) 
Full courses, each 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 
The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. 
The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. 
The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 
The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 
The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 


The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith 
and Georgia L. Chamberlin. 


The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin. 


The Origin and Teaching of the New Testament Books. By Ernest 
D. Burton and Fred Merrifield. 
Half-course, 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 


The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William 
R. Harper. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The University of Chicago Press has become the American 
agent for the scientific journals and the following books issued 
by the Cambridge University Press of England: 


BOOKS 


Royal Society of London: Catalogue of Scientific Papers, 
1800-1900. 
I. Catalogue of Authors (1800-1883). Twelve volumes. Cloth 
or half morocco. Prices on request. 
II. Catalogue of Authors (1884-1900). Volume XIII. A and B. 


III. Subject Index. Three volumes. Buckram or half pigskin. Prices 
on request. 


Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians. Edited by Karl Pearson. 


228 pages, quarto, bound in boards; $2.50, postpaid 


North Manchurian Plague Prevention Service. Reports (191 1- 
1913). Edited by Wu Lien-Teh (G. L. Tuck). 


294 pages, royal 8vo, paper; $2.75, postpaid 


The Genus Iris. By William Rickatson Dykes. With Forty- 
eight Colored Plates and Thirty Line Drawings in the Text. 


246 pages, demi-folio, half morocco; $37.50, postage extra (weight 11 Ibs. 9 oz.) 


This magnificent work brings together the available infor- 
mation on all the known species of Iris. The account of 
each includes references to it in botanical literature and a 
full description of the plant, together with observations on its 
peculiarities, its position in the genus, its value as a garden 
plant, and its cultivation. As far as possible the account of the 
distribution of each species is based on the results of research in 
the herbaria of Kew, the British Museum, the Botanic Gardens 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 
and the United States National Museum at Washington. 

The most striking feature of the book is the forty-eight life- 
size colored plates, reproduced from originals drawn from living 
plants—making it a volume of remarkable beauty as well as of 
great scientific importance. 

The American Florist. Lovers of irises owe a huge debt of gratitude to 

William Rickatson Dykes, who after years of labor has produced a 
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magnificent work on these plants..... Mr. Dykes combines the 
scientist’s analytical skill with all the grower’s enthusiasm. 

The Florists’ Review. If anything else could be added to the book that 
would really increase its beauty or its scientific value or its practical 
utility, the present reviewer is curious to know what that addition 
could be. 


The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. By Philip C. Yorke, 
M. A. Oxon., Licencié-és-Lettres of the University of Paris. 
3 vols., xxxii+1938 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $13.50, postage extra (weight 9 Ibs.) 
This solid and significant work is based on the Hardwicke 
and Newcastle manuscripts and, in addition to the life of Lord 
Hardwicke, gives the whole history of the Georgian period from 
1720 to 1764. Anaccount of the great judge’s work in the King’s 
Bench and in Chancery is included. The characters and careers 
of Walpole, Newcastle, Henry Pelham, the elder Pitt, Henry 
Fox, the Duke of Cumberland, George II and George III, and 
various incidents—such as the fall of Walpole, the Byng catas- 
trophe, and the struggle between George III and the Whigs— 
appear in a clearer light, which the author, by aid of original 
papers and manuscripts, has been enabled to throw upon them. 
These documents are now published, or brought together and 
annotated, for the first time. 
The Harvard Law Review. Every lawyer who venerates the makers of the 
law, who believes that the personality of a judge determines the nature 
of his service to the development of law, . . . . should read in these 


pages the life of the man who more than any other impressed upon 
equity the moral standards of a judge who was as good as he was great. 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. By Thomas Graham 
Jackson, R.A. With 165 Plates and 148 Illustrations. 


2 vols., xx-++560 pages, crown quarto, half vellum; $12.50, 
postage extra (weight 7 Ibs. 12 0z.) 

This work contains an account of the development in Eastern 
and Western Europe of Post-Roman architecture from the fourth 
to the twelfth century. It attempts not merely to describe the 
architecture, but to explain it by the social and political history 
of the time. The description of the churches of Constantinople 
and Salonica, which have a special interest at this time, is fol- 
lowed by an account of Italo-Byzantine work at Ravenna and in 
the Exarchate, and of the Romanesque styles of Germany, 
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France, and England. Most of the illustrations are from 
drawings by either the author or his son, and add great artistic 
value to the volumes. 


The Nation. The two volumes must surely take their place among the 
standard classics of every architectural library. 


The Duab of Turkestan. A Physiographic Sketch and Account of 
Some Travels. By W. Rickmer Rickmers. With 207 Maps, 
Diagrams, and Other Illustrations. 


xvi+564 pages, royal 8vo, cloth; $9.00, postage extra (weight 5 lbs. 7 oz.) 


A record of exploration of a little-known region, combined 
with some elementary physiography. The book discusses the 
various geographical elements in the natural organic system of 
the Duab of Turkestan (or Land between the Two Rivers) 
between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, the information being strung 
on the thread of a highly interesting story of travel and mountain 
exploration. The author was at great pains to obtain typical 
views of physical features such as mountains, valleys, and glaciers, 
and also of vegetation, village life, and architecture; and there 
are many diagrams for a clearer understanding of the text. 

The book is especially suitable for colleges, libraries, and 
schools, and for all students or teachers of physical geography 
and natural science. 

The Journal of Geography. The author’s delicate touches of humor, his 
picturesque language in description, and his knowledge of physiography 
and climatology, . . . . all contribute materially to the excellence of 


the book. Much attention is given to physiographic* processes and 
features, but the splendid half-tones tell the story better than words. 


JOURNALS 


Biometrika. A journal for the statistical study of biological problems. 
Edited by Kart Pearson. Subscription price, $7.50 a volume; 
single copies, $2.50. 


Parasitology. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttrart and A. E. Saiprtey. Sub- 
scription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 


Journal of Genetics. Edited by W. BATEson and R. C. PuNNETT. Sub- 
scription price, $7.50 a volume; single copies, $2.50. 
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The Journal of Hygiene. Edited by G, H. F. Nuttati. Subscription 
price, $5.25 a volume; single copies, $1.75. 


The Modern Language Review. Edited by J. G. Rosertson, G. C, 
Macauvtay, and H. OEetsNner. Subscription price, $3.00 a volume; 
single copies, $1.00. 


The British Journal of Psychology. Edited by Cuartres S. Myers. Sub- 
scription price, $3.75 a volume of four parts. 


The Journal of Agricultural Science. Edited by R. H. Birren, A. D. Hatt, 
and T. B. Woop. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, 
$1.25. 


The Biochemical Journal. Edited for the Biochemical Society by 
W. M. Baytiiss and ArTtHUR HARDEN. Subscription price, $5.25 a 
volume; single copies, $1.75. 


The Journal of Ecology. Edited for the British Ecological Society by 
FRANK CAveErRS. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, 
$1.25. 


The Annals of Applied Biology. Edited for the Association of Economic 
Biologists by H. MAxweE.t LEFrroy. Subscription price, $6.00 a vol- 
ume; single copies, $2.00. 


The Annals of the Bolus Herbarium. Edited by H. H. W. Pearson, 
Harry Bolus Professor of Botany in the South African College, Cape 
Town. Subscription price, $3.75 a volume; single copies, $1.25. 


NotTe.—Prices on back volumes vary, and postage from London is charged on back 
volumes and single copies. 


The University of Chicago Press has become the American agent for 
the following scientific journal published by Georg Thieme in Leipzig: 


Internationale Monatsschrift fiir Anatomie und Physiologie. Edited by 
Fr. Kopscu, Berlin, and R. R. BENsLEy, Chicago. Full information 
as to dates of issue and prices will be given on request. 
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